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THE MISSION BROTHERHOOD 
GOES TO NORTH CAROLINA 


The Church of the Redeemer in Hart- 
ford, Conn., was the meeting place of the 
Mission Brotherhood on the eve of its 
second united preaching mission in North 
Carolina. In the morning and afternoon 
of Tuesday, January 9, those who were 
going south, together with a few other 
members of the Brotherhood, held a Re- 
treat, Rev. Palfrey Perkins of King’s 
Chapel, Boston, serving as chaplain for 
the day. A business meeting occupied a 
part of the afternoon, and the service of 
communion closed the Retreat. 

In the evening a public service of fare- 
well was held, which brought people from 
Springfield and New Haven as well as 
Unitarians and Universalists of Hartford. 
The service was conducted by Rev. Stan- 
ley Manning of Hartford and Rev. O. 
Whitman Eemes of Springfield, chairman 
of the Brotherhood’s North Carolina Com- 
mittee. The greetings of the Universalist 
General Convention were brought by Dr. 
Roger F. Etz, General Superintendent; 
those of the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
by Mr. Henry R. Scott, vice-president; 
and the general purpose of the Brother- 
hood was described by the Brother Direc- 
tor, Dr. Horace Westwood. The sermon 
was given by Rev. Palfrey Perkins, em- 
phasizing the possibility of divine and 
human co-operation in the building of a 
better human life. 

The next morning four of the Brother- 
hood left by automobile, after enjoying 
the hospitality of Hartford Universalists, 
the others taking part in the Mission go- 
ing later by train. Philadelphia was 
reached just before six o’clock, where the 
missioners and a few others were the guests 
at dinner of Dr. and Mrs. William L. Sul- 
livan. An informal gathering was held in 
the parish house of Dr. Sullivan’s church 
in the evening, attended by a goodly num- 
ber of people from the two Unitarian and 
the two Universalist churches of the city. 
Brief talks were given by Dr. Sullivan and 
other members of the Brotherhood, and 
by Dr. Herbert E. Benton of the Church of 
the Messiah. The benediction was pro- 
nounced by Rev. Robert Tipton of the 
Church of the Reconciliation. 

On Thursday, the traveling missioners 
stopped for a brief visit at the Universalist 
National Memorial Church in Washington, 
where they were met by Dr. Frederic W. 
Perkins, who was one of the company mak- 
ing the trip to North Carolina last year. 
Fredericksburg was reached for that 
night’s stop, and on Friday five of the 
travelers met in Rocky Mount for confer- 
ence with Dr. Francis B. Bishop, who had 
charge of the local arrangements in North 
Carolina. The four who had come by au- 
tomobile, Dr. Horace Westwood, Dr. 
George Cross Baner of Akron, Ohio, Dr. 
Stanard Dow Butler of Utica, N. Y., and 
Rey. Stanley Manning of Hartford, were 
joined by Dr. Elmer D. Colcord of Mount 


Vernon, N. Y. The men were guests of the 
Rocky Mount Rotary Club that evening at 
dinner, and of Misses Mary Lee and Lucy 
Shine at breakfast next morning. 

Seven missioners are holding eight 
preaching missions, and went to their 
several places on Saturday: Dr. Westwood 
remained at Rocky Mount; Dr. Butler 
went to Raleigh, where the mission is being 
held in the United Church, officially made 
up of Congregationalists, Christians and 
Friends, but including other liberals; Dr. 
Baner is in Kinston; Dr. Colcord is in Wil- 
mington; Dr. McCollesteris at Chapel Hill, 
seat of the State University; Rev. Carl 
Olson is in Asheville, and Rev. Stanley 
Manning at Clinton and Red Hill churches. 
The missioners plan a visit to Shelter 
Neck, which it is hoped will develop into 
a southern Ferry Beach, on Saturday, and 
then will gather in the Rocky Mount 
church on Monday evening, January 22, 
before starting for home. 

Stanley Manning. 

Clinton, N.C., January 16. 

* * 
NEW HAMPSHIRE MINISTERS 


The passing of the cold wave and the 
January thaw gave the best weather we 
have ever experienced for the pre-Lenten 
gathering of our New Hampshire ministers. 
There was a full attendance, plus Dr. Etz, 
at Hotel Phenix, Concord, Jan. 11. 

The program for the day was in three 
periods: the first being given to the con- 
sideration of a study by the State Super- 
intendent on ‘‘The Evolution of Our Pro- 
fession of Faith.” 

The second period had as the general 
topic, “Preaching for a Verdict.” <“‘Our 
Message for Today,’ was introduced by 
Rey. A. A. Blair. ‘Signing up Church 
Members” was subdivided into ““The Mean- 
ing of Church Membership,” ‘‘The Edu- 
cation and Use of Church Members,’’ 
with Rev. Wm. P. Farnsworth and Rev. 
C. B. Etsler respectively as the leading 
speakers. The discussion was animated, 
and so prolonged that the chairman was 
obliged to call time, in the interests of the 
evening session. 

The third period was an open discussion, 
with Dr. Etz in the chair, of “Lent, 1934’? 
—plans for the coming Lenten season, with 
the ideal of evangelism emphasized. 

What we might call the fourth period 
was the gathering at the White Memorial 
Church on the morning of Jan. 12, Dr. 
Grose as host. To this had been invited 
the wives of our ministers, the Unitarian 
ministers of our state and their wives, and 
Rev. Robert G. Armstrong, Secretary of 
the New Hampshire Congregational Con- 
ference, and Mrs. Armstrong. 

Dr. Etz led, with the story of the latest 
developments in the formation of “The 
Free Church Fellowship,’’ and was sub- 
jected to a cross-fire of questioning, which 
was illuminating. There followed a prof- 
itable discussion of ways for the promo- 
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1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. = 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
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Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


THE SCHOOL OF CHARITY* 


HE School of Charity,” the first of the Lenten 
booklets for 1934 that we have read, was pub- 
lished in the United States on Wednesday of 

the past week. The title may mislead us unless we 
remember ‘that when the author says ‘‘God is love’ 
she means “God is charity,” that is, God is generous, 
outflowing, self-giving love. This book is intended 
to teach us that, in spite of all appearances to the 
contrary, the best description that we have of God 
is self-giving, out-flowing love. 

There are three parts to this book. The first 
deals with the reality and nature of God, the second 
with the ways in which that reality shows itself in 
human beings and relationship and we get in touch 
with it, and the third “with the kind of life that the 
truths demand from us and make possible.”’ 

Is there anything much more practical for use in 
Lent than a discussion of these themes? 

The Bishop of London writes a preface. He says 
that he will be surprised if the book is not considered 
the deepest and the most helpful that this author has 
written. 

What the book makes clear, says the Bishop, “‘are 
how few and great are the solid facts which underlie 
all religion,’’ how possible it is even for the humblest 
to live the spiritual life, and how practical mystics 
are. 

We doubtless need in religious work the so-called 
liberals or radicals to whom much that Evelyn Under- 
hill writes seems to be moonshine. Certainly we need 
those who keep insisting that creeds shall be brought 
up to date and made to say exactly what we mean. 
We even need those who apparently take their stand 
on ‘“‘God is love,” but in reality turn the thing around 
and mean ‘‘Love is God,”’ or all that we can believe in 
as God is the loving human heart. We have plenty of 
that teaching in our seminaries and pulpits and papers 
all of the time. It might broaden us out a little, 
broad though we think we are, if we concentrated in 
Lent this year on the opposite teaching: God an ob- 
jective Fact; His mysterious self-giving to us; God, 
not man, the first term in religion; Creation itself 
nothing but the never-ceasing action of a self-spending 
love. ‘‘I count not myself to have grasped,” said Paul, 

*The School of Charity: Meditations on the Christian Creed. 
By Evelyn Underhill. Longmans, Green and Company: Lon- 
don, New York, Toronto. 111 pp. Price $1.00. 


“but as one that has been grasped! I press on.” All 
this is set forth with beauty and power all through the 
book, but especially in the opening chapters. 

It might broaden us, too, if we would study the 
heart of the creeds that we repudiate. The sub-title 
of this book is ‘Meditations on the Christian Creed.” 
There are three chapters in each of the three parts of 
the book. The titles are: ‘I Believe,’ “One God, 


Creator<..+ One ord,. . “Inearnate. =. Crucined,« 
“Glorified,” “Spirit,” “Church,” “The World to 
Come.” It is what the men who made the creeds 


were trying to express that concerns the author, not 
the words that they used. 

As one reads, he discovers why the Bishop finds 
this mystic so practical. 

“TI found Him very easily among the pots and 
pans,” said Saint Teresa. 

We declaim against the multitude of little things 
that keep us from God. Miss Underhill shows us 
““God as the supreme and ever present factor in every 
situation from the tiniest to the most universal.” 

If there is such a thing as a Seeking God there is 
also such a thing as “‘treasure hidden in a field.”” In 
the spiritual life there is effort, attention, toil, as well as 
receptivity. 

Where there is some understanding of the great 
truths that the author is stating there will be earnest, 
patient digging in the field to find the treasure. A 
good start is to read this book carefully (it is very 
short) at least three times. 


* * 


‘A BIGNESS OF HEART”’ 


DOUBT if we shall accomplish it,’’ writes a loyal 
church worker. “It requires a bigness of heart 
and a willingness to sacrifice for the good of the 

whole that at present neither of the churches has.” 

Just what the letter was about is immaterial. 
The striking thing is that the same comment has come 
to us half a dozen times in the last month, and every 
time it has dealt with churches, some of which are 
separated by the breadth of the continent. 

In all of the cases referred to, “bigness of heart”’ 
and “generosity” have not meant readiness to give 
money. They have meant such a freedom from ego- 
tism, or love of power, or suspicion, or false judgment, 
or clinging to one’s own things or societies, that one 
could and did take big, unselfish attitudes. Bigness 
of heart has been used as nearly synonymous with 
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largeness of mind. In it has been a mixture of in- 
tellectual fairness and moral kindness. Where we 
find it everything petty, calculating, jockeying for 
advantage, dickering, has been sloughed off. 

Bigness of heart is not easy to acquire in an age 
where competition is so intense, when the people who 
run churches are trained in its hard school, and when 
churches themselves compete sharply with one 
another. 

We raise two questions here that are related to 
this tremendous subject. Is bigness of heart as we 
have defined it a desirable quality? Is the average 
of bigness of heart in churches and on standing com- 
mittees and among ministers, higher than, say, in 
Wall Street, New York, or State Street, Boston, or out- 
side the churches generally? Are we in churches better 
fitted by our church life to take big, disinterested, un- 
selfish attitudes toward controversial questions? 

That the ability to be big of heart is desirable 
seems to us incontrovertible. We have often said 
that every virtue has its correlative vice. It is the 
virtue gone to seed. Bigness of heart gone to seed is 
emotionalism in control with no corrective judgment 
anywhere about. 

It is disparagement of discrimination. It is 
giving the shirt off your back or off your children’s 
back. Wedo not refer to that kind of bigness of heart. 
But the ability to take large, generous attitudes 
toward questions, ought that not to be a mark of a 
churchman? 

Is it? That is the other question. Are we by 
virtue of our church relationships enlarged in outlook 
and spirit, or are we narrowed? Probably both things 
are taking place. From the outside looking at the in- 
fluences thrown about people who are led by a large 
number of ministers whom we might mention we 
should say they must be getting bigger. But prac- 
tically do we not find a terrifying amount of pettiness 
in churches? 

And if we need any proof of it would we have to 
go beyond the well-attested fact of sensitiveness to 
the slightest breath of criticism in pulpit and pew? 
There is one of the earmarks of a perfectly devastating 
conceit which prevents any possibility of our thinking 
in a large way for the common good. 

We have referred to Evelyn Underhill’s new book 
for Lent, ‘“The School of Charity.’’ In fact it is the 
finest discussion of ‘‘The Generosity of God”’ that we 
have read in many years. 

That which the theologians call grace, that which 
comes freely without reference to our deserts, the 
limitless love and kindness of the Creator, the bigness 
of the heart of God—are these things part of our belief? 
If they are, are they ideals for us to strive toward? Is 
there a depth to the word “gracious” as applied to 
human conduct that we have never plumbed? 

Is it true, as one of our friends remarked, that 
“we cannot expect little men to act in a big way?” 
Is there no power in the expectation of the group? 

And cannot God take some small people and use 
them in ways impossible to conceive? 

Those churches called Christian seem sometimes 
to work miracles by putting little men into contact 
with the big Christ. 

These are but hints, we admit, but all of us need 


to get busy with hints and real suggestions to deal 
with the appalling fact that men on standing commit- 
tees and boards, in pulpit and pew, often take smaller 
attitudes than men who have no contacts with the 


church. 
* * 


THAT WORCESTER MERGER 


N the Christian Leader for January 6, we referred 
editorially to the merger of three Congregational 
churches. As our comment was based upon 

dinner table talk we did not feel at liberty to give 
names or places. We simply said that three things 
made the merger notable: The churches avoided all 
publicity until the thing was accomplished, the lay- 
men did the work, and the matter was put up person- 
ally to every church member involved in a series of 
neighborhood meetings all over the city, small enough 
to be frank and intimate. 

Now we can say that the city is Worcester, Mass., 
and the churches are Plymouth, Park and Piedmont 
Congregational Churches. 

The Rev. Paul G. Macy, pastor of Plymouth 
Church, told the story before the Fortnightly Club of 
Boston, January 8, the day after the first service of 
the united fellowship. So many plans for federation 
or merger of local or national organizations are coming 
up constantly that we deem it profitable to look a little 
more closely into this matter. 

Why was it done? Not because any of the 
churches involved was in danger of being wiped out 
by the depression, but because there were too many 
churches in downtown Worcester and too few out in 
the fast growing suburbs. Within a mile of the city 
hall in Worcester there are forty-one Protestant 
churches, eighteen within the second mile, eight within 
the third, four within the fourth. Within the first 
mile there are nine Congregational churches. The 
new plan is for Plymouth and Piedmont to go together 
until the two properties can be sold, and then both will 
move out to a site at or near Park Church, the geo- 
graphical center of all three parishes, when the union 
of the three churches will be completed. 

An interesting thing about this successful merger 
is that the matter was first broached informally in 
May, 1938, and the merger was effected in less than 
eight months. In view of the tendency of most people 
to say of all plans of this kind, “‘the time is not ripe,”’ 
“next year will be a better time,’’ the speed with 
which this has been done is significant. Generally 
“the time is not ripe’? comment means, “I have not 
the courage to tackle it.”’ 

Another interesting thing is that the largest 
church membership, worshiping in the most beautiful 
structure of the three, has left its own house of worship, 
its lovely windows and memorials, and for the sake of 
an ultimate good has gone to worship in a less beauti- 
ful building, less conveniently located and with a 
smaller group. Plymouth Church, with 800 members, 
goes to Piedmont with 500. It is made easier for 
them because they take the Rev. Paul G. Macy, their 
beloved minister, with them. The minister of Pied- 
mont was about to leave anyway. 

On the worst Sunday of the winter, with streets 
and sidewalks a glare of ice and rain pouring down, 
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when perhaps 150 would have struggled out to the 
one church and seventy-five to the other, over 500 
came together at Piedmont for the first combined ser- 
vice. 

We like the attitude that these Congregationalists 
take toward the economic side. They are positive 
that they want to raise more money, not less, but they 
want to put the additional money into the general 
work of their fellowship. The state organization in 
the past year has put $8,000 into Worcester to help 
Congregational churches, and of that amount only 
$3,000 was contributed in Worcester. These Congre- 
gationalists believe that they ought to do better than 
that. “Not to save our skins,” said Macy, “not to 
save one penny on overhead, but to get money for 
city and foreign missionary work, have we done this 
thing. We actually challenged our people on the 
basis of doing a Christian work and they rose to it.” 

At the same time they had a clear idea of costs 
under the old arrangement. Every time an individual 
went into a meeting of any kind in one of these 
churches it cost the church seventy-eight cents. In 
another it was sixty-two cents, and in a third fifty-five 
cents. Adding in six per cent on the money in the 
church properties, the costs would be $1.22, $1.03 and 
ninety cents. In Fosdick’s New York church, with a 
budget of $300,000, the cost per individual is only 
thirty-nine cents per meeting. 

The editors of the city papers played the game 
with the churches, making no mention of the matter 
even after warrants were posted calling meetings to 
pass on the merger. We asked Mr. Macy what 
would have happened if some reporter had written: 
“X church hard hit financially throws itself into the 
arms of Y church.’’ He simply threw up his arms in 
an expressive gesture. Publicity is a good thing, but 
what damage it does inadvertently to mergers. 

Then that consultation of every individual in 
small meetings was a master stroke. There nobody 
would be afraid to talk. There every difficulty could 
be brought out. Asa result when the matter came to 
a vote in Plymouth Church, nobody spoke against it, 
only two voted against it, and those two went to their 
minister that night and said, ‘‘We will be with you.” 

1K * 


THAT OTHER GERMANY 


N “On the Road,” a Collier’s short story by Erich 
Maria Remarque, author of “‘All Quiet on the 
Western Front,” a World War veteran tramping 
the roads for work, collapses after eating nothing for 
four days but green plums. He falls unconscious by 
the roadside. After some hours he comes to—a farmer 
by him and a few drops of brandy on his lips. The 
story deals with his experiences in a railroad section 
gang to which he is directed by the farmer. This 
editorial deals with his getting strength to do the work. 

“The farmer asked what was the matter with me. 
I told him that I was unemployed and that a week be- 
fore while I was on the road some one had stolen the 
last of my money. He took two raw eggs out of his 
wagon, broke them, added some brandy and gave the 
mixture to me. I drank it slowly. Then I ate some 
of the bread that he took from his pocket. He wanted 
me to go along with him. . . . Then he laid some more 


eggs beside me, a whole loaf of bread and a sausage. 
. . . . As he was leaving me, he gave me in addition 
an old horse blanket. . . . I hid the eggs under some 
moss. The bread and sausage I kept close beside me 
under the blanket. Several times during the night 
I woke up and reached over to touch them. I could 
feel too the rough edge of the blanket scratching my 
neck and smell the odor of horses. After that things 
weren’t so bad.”” For three days and nights the man 
fought his hunger, taking bits of food at a time, bath- 
ing in the stream when he got better, and lying in the 
sun. ‘Then he got the job on the railroad and stuck it 
out until he was strong. “I was worried about my 
possessions,”’ he says, describing the three davs that he 
lay along the road—a few raw eggs, a loaf, a single 
sausage, pitiful possessions, but they meant life to him. 

We are down rather low in the social scale, are we 
not, when a sausage, a loaf, a few eggs, become great 
possessions, but here they were the bridge over which 
a dying man walked back to life. 

_ And probably that farmer on his way to the 
village from the outlying land that he had been work- 
ing would not cut much of a figure about our streets 
or in our churches. ‘‘His horse was snorting and 
stamping in front of a covered wagon at the edge of the 
road. A lantern swung between the wheels. In the 
twilight, the yellow shine of the lantern, the warm 
smell of the horse, the great dark figure of the man!’’ 
It all happened in Germany. No matter if it is a bit 
of realistic fiction. We declare that it happened in 
Germany. It happened in France, too. It happened 
in every land. It recalls precious chapters of a history 
that we call sacred. Curious, isn’t it, that when in 
any land we get down to simple people and deal with 
elemental things, the actual scene so often dissolves 
and the figure of all history the most strong and com- 
passionate comes to heal and to bless. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


“The voice of America,’ declared the radio an- 
nouncer, ‘‘vital, irresistible, etc., ete., echoing around 
the world. One phase of it now comes to you in a 
selection from that brilliant musical comedy, “The 
Cat and the Fiddle.’ ”’ It begins to look as if the only 
way to get rid of this twaddle is government control. 


Says Walter Henry Macpherson: “The day of the 
‘Big Giver’ is past and I personally am glad of it. 
Our denomination will be a more effective force when 
we recognize the fact and proceed to enlist the hearty 
support of all the people.” 


We know that economics is a part of religion, 
and sociology and political science and agriculture 
and a lot of other things, but does not prayer belong 
too? 


The interest of religion, says John Baillie, ‘‘is not 
primarily in the indestructibility of the finite, but in 
the fellowship of the Infinite.” 


Of Michael Faraday it is said that he made it a 
rule “never to take offence at phrases which seemed 
to justify it.” 
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Nature and Human Nature 
XIX. Winter Experiences 


Johannes 


HIS winter we seem to be having our share 
of what folks generally call disagreeable 
weather. In fact, the weather is never disa- 
pert} oreeable, though we often are. But this 
winter it is “cold,” “blustery,” “dark,” ‘‘chilly,” 
“slippery,” ‘slushy,’ what not, much of the time, at 
least in Boston. And even Washington, that I have 
seen at the end of every second week, has nothing to 
crow about over Boston. We are having an old- 
fashioned winter, the kind the oldest inhabitant has 
been asserting “‘we never have any more.” 

I have had some glorious walks between my two 
offices—-one near Copley Square and the other almost 
literally under the gold dome of the State House— 
separated by a distance of about one and one-quarter 
mile. There are many variations of the walk— 
down Boylston Street, or down Commonwealth Ave- 
nue, or around by the Basin, which is a little longer, 
or down Newbury Street, but almost always through 
some part of the Public Garden and over some part 
of Boston Common. Sleeping down on Beacon Hill 
and eating up on Newbury Street, with desks, pads 
and pencils in both places, and the force divided, with 
the books or umbrella or galoshes or underwear or 
clean collar needed at the moment, always at the other 
end of the line, I have traveled back and forth some- 
times half a dozen times a day, and never in a taxicab 
or by subway if I can help it, for the walk is too beau- 
tiful. 

There are stop and go lights on Commonwealth 
Avenue now, and no crossings at all in the Garden and 
on the Common, so there is a fair degree of peace and 
safety in the journey, and it has been lovely these 
winter days. On a snowy night especially, when one 
is surrounded by great trees, stark, bare, but beautiful 
in winter undress, with spotless snow stretching away 
on either side and all the lights and electric signs of 
Boylston, Beacon, Tremont and Park Streets in plain 
sight, but far enough off to belong to a magic city, not 
a real one, one forgets that he is a part of a world of 
toil and responsibility and drive and grind, and is 
lifted into a realm where beauty, wonder, delight, 
reign supreme. 

Then sometimes there is skating, and as one passes 
the lake in the Garden or the frog pond on the Common 
he sees hundreds of dark figures gliding, curving, 
sailing, sliding, over the frozen surface. Before our 
eyes we have Russia or Sweden or some other northern 
land just as the old geographies used to picture them 
for us. 

This morning it was snowing hard and was only 
half light when I started uptown to breakfast. There 
was an almost uncanny silence over everything. 
Dark figures of men here and there were crossing the 
Common, starting for work, collars up, hats pulled 
down, moving without talk or footfall. Now and then 
on a converging path one would cross my trail just 
ahead of me or just behind, without a sound, moving 
on to the day’s task. Down Charles Street came 


rapidly a few headlights as motor cars began their 
ceaseless trek into Boston. There was a blaze near 
the bandstand where three or four men had met to 
dismantle the Community Christmas Tree. It was 
the blaze of a trash burner, but for a moment it looked 
like a camp-fire. 

I moved steadily on through a world that was 
absolutely new, and when, a little later, 1 poured out 
my fragrant coffee, I felt that I had been to early 
communion. 

Always something different crossing Boston Com- 
mon. If it’s rain, it beats on you there. If it’s wind, 
it gets through your stoutest armor there. If it’s 
sun, it shines in full glory there, and if it is a night of 
moonlight, one loses any doubt that he may have had 
about the inspiration of psalms like the nineteenth. 

In these solitary walks I have been impressed 
with the infinite variety of good things that winter 
brings to us. And this is true both in town and coun- 
try. Most people say “‘snow is all right in its place, 
but the city is no place for it.”” In a way that is true. 
Snow gets in the way of traffic, is quickly covered with 
grime, melts and dams up the water, freezes and 
makes dangerous going. Only yesterday I attended 
the funeral of a strong, noble woman who lived only 
two days after a fall on the sidewalk in front of her 
home. It was terribly sad. And people who live in 
cold boarding houses or who cannot afford much fire 
in their own homes dread winter. Now in this one 
paragraph three big subjects have jumped out at me 
that I do not want to tackle. One is the foolishness of 
the way that we throw snow off wide sidewalks and 
pile it up in narrow streets, and the criminal way in 
which we let some folks neglect their sidewalks. 
Another is what the curate read over my friend who 
fell on the ice. “It is certain we can carry nothing 
out” (of the world). She did carry out a whole grist 
of years filled with kindness. And the third subject is 
the suffering of poor folks in winter. As to the last 
subject I know that the suffering is real, but I know 
also that the one sure way to raise our budget for the 
Associated Charities in Washington, in my day, was 
to have a genuine old-fashioned snowstorm before the 
appeals went out. 

Can’t we agree on this? An old-fashioned winter 
powerfully touches the imagination. Says Mr. Mil- 
lionaire to himself: ““Whew! If this wind gets to ine 
through all this thick fur what must it be for those 
poor devils without overcoats?” and straightway he 
draws a generous check for the “Family Welfare” or 
for the hundred neediest cases. 

I admit hurriedly, knowing I shall be lambasted 
if I don’t, that it is all wrong for one man to have 
several expensive overcoats and another man to have 
none, and that we ought to organize things better, but 
until we do Mr. Millionaire and Mr. Ordinary Man 
had better draw all the checks that they can. 

There is a powerful appeal to the imagination in 
winter, and that is not a negligible matter, for about 
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nine-tenths of the world’s ills are due to lack of imag- 
ination. 

Another of the good gifts of winter is that of 
health. Here again there are exceptions. Old folks 
and invalids ought to get out of our northern climate 
if they can. Up here they are prisoners for the best 
part of five months. They need the milder breezes 
and the warmer sun of Tampa or Pasadena or our great 
southwestern desert. But the rank and file of us are 
strengthened by winter if we give it half a chance. 
There is a tang in the air. Werun more. We make 
our hearts pump the blood vigorously, and we set all 
our disused lung cells to work. We eat more and as- 
similate better. Of course if we are tender and lazy, 
and shut out all the good air, and insist on being car- 
ried from place to place, we shall draw the reward of 
the tender and lazy—colds and coughs and grips and 
general debilitation. I hope I don’t get a hard cold 
after writing these provocative words, but in journal- 
ism we get used to living dangerously. There is sound 
sense in what I have written that cannot be nulli- 
fied by any lapses of which I myself may be guilty. 
Breathe deep, move fast, gargle often, and trust in 
God, and the winter won’t be so bad after all. 

If my readers have any questions in their minds 
about the healthfulness of winter let them remember 
what a blessing a good hard frost is when some con- 
tagious diseases are raging. Take just this one il- 
lustration—poliomyelitis, the dreaded infantile paraly- 
sis. Winter practically ends that. While freezing 
cannot kill germs as a rule, it at least puts a crimp in 
their style and often lays them low. 

When we come to write of the beauty of winter, 
could a volume contain all that even an ordinary ob- 
server might set down? 

Start with the snowflake itself and look at it 
under a microscope. The marvelous designs give 
color to the theory that God is the great mathemati- 
cian—at least well up in geometry. 

Coming in from Brookline the other day, my as- 
sistant said: “This morning the sidewalk for quite a 
distance was laid out like sheets of beautiful wall 
paper. Moisture had frozen so as to trace patterns 
all along the walk. Nature out of glittering white 
particles had made a vine with tendrils, buds, leaves 
and flowers, and the pattern was repeated as regu- 
larly as it would be in wall paper or cloth. It was 
extraordinary.” 

When snow first comes, it is matchless in its 
purity. There is nothing in nature so pure except pure 
sunlight. And of course what we see as pure white in 
snow comes from the light of the sun on the snow 
particles. The snow gives us most of the white we 
have in nature. Mother Nature deals in greens, 
blues, yellows, reds, browns, grays, and all the other 
colors, but not much in whites. We have snow and 
fleecy clouds, and a few white flowers, but not much 
more. That is why we exclaim over snow. It trans- 
forms the world. 

Even half an inch makes all things new. A foot 
of plain ordinary snow is wonderful, but when snow 
is soft and fleecy and clings to trees and bushes, to 
posts and cornices, how much even plain uncultured 
folks are able to see in it, and as for artists, some of 
their snow scenes are famous. 


Now that I know what havoc they work on trees 
and wires, I dread sleet storms, but is there anything 
much more fairylike than days when the sun rises on 
a world where everything glitters and sparkles like 
diamond and erystal? Old nature is capable of won- 
derful artistry in every season, but in no season is the 
beauty more startling and thrilling than in the 
winter. 

It is in the hill country back from the seacoast 
that we find the most snow. On a farm such as 
Whittier immortalized in ‘Snow Bound” we get the 
feel of snow and appreciate its beauty. A snowdritt, 
with its lights and shadows, its sharp edges, its packed 
slopes, its wonderful curves, is a thing of exquisite 
beauty. Whoever has not studied a drift or series of 
drifts has missed one of the great sights of nature. 
By the use of snow fences strung along the highway or 
railway we do our best to keep the snow from drifting 
into the way of trains and motors, but if we will look 
behind the snow fences we can see how snow can pile 
up. 

In the woods, especially on a cold windy day, it is 
warm. Unless the snow has hardened into crust or 
unless we have snow-shoes we can not get into the 
woods without too much fatigue, but often we can 
follow a sleigh track or go in on a lumber road. It is 
well worth while to make the effort. 

In the woods we are not in an uninhabited realm. 
Millions of tiny tracks in the snow reveal the presence 
of birds, mice, squirrels, rabbits and foxes. Only the 
snakes, toads, bears and woodchucks sleep through 
the long winter night. With most of the others the 
eternal struggle for food and for life goes on. Every 
soaring hawk is hungrier. Every little mouse has to 
be more on his guard. When I see how mice strip the 
bark from my young trees to stay their hunger, al- 
most inevitably my sympathy goes out to the beauti- 
ful red-tailed hawk. 

As for birds, the jays, the tame northern chicka- 
dees, the tree sparrows, the woodpeckers, the brown 
creepers, the golden-crowned kinglets, the nuthatches, 
the crows and hawks, always are at our farm, and some- 
times can be seen a flock of something wonderfully 
beautiful out of the north, or some robin, or meadow- 
lark, or song sparrow, left behind. 

I often wish that I could stay in the hills during 
the winter so that I could find the snow buntings, or 
crossbills, or evening grosbeaks, or snowy owls. I 
never knew about them when I had the chance to see 
them, and now that I know how to look about more 
carefully I am not where these birds are. 

Though I have written of winter as being in De- 
cember, January, February and part of March, I 
realize that one can reach the line of everlasting ice 
and snow wherever there are high mountains. In 
Greenland the snow line is at sea level, but among the 
high Andes directly under the equator, “‘it is thirteen 
thousand feet or more in the air.” 

In John C. Van Dyke’s “Studies in Impressions 
and Appearances,” there is this striking paragraph: 
‘High above the timber line, above the barren uplands, 
comes the snow. Its beds and drifts and glittering 
caps are the first things to catch the eye. Down on 
the plains or the prairies, in the heat of summer, one 
looks up to see, perhaps many miles away, those 
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patches of white against the blue, those cloudlike 
traceries between heaven and earth. Pale patches 
afar off, motionless, shadowless, colorless, almost 
formiess, what phantoms of the sky they are! Yet 
these: are the mighty pinnacles of crystalline rock 
forced upward from the bottom of the earth’s rim, 
these, are the eternal snows that endure from century 
to century.” 

And Van Dyke gives a wonderfully vivid descrip- 
tion of what I have seen a few times in my life—Alpine 
flowers blooming at the edges of gulches and ravines, 
filled with banks of snow that are outliers of the great 
snow fields above. In such gorges the snow packs 
solid and lies all summer. 

Van Dyke reminds us that Himalaya means 
“snowy.” Lebanon is “to be white.” Alp is from 
alb (white). Mont Blanc, the Sierra Blanca, the 
White Mountains, all mean the same thing. 

One of the vivid memories of a cruise is the con- 
trast between Calcutta and Darjeeling in India. One 
day we were in heat almost insupportable even when 
driving about, the next day we were up where we could 
see the sun rise in glory on Kinchinjunga, and catch a 
fleeting glimpse of Everest. And while most things 


about my first trip to Switzerland seem far away and 
indistinct, the morning that I saw the Jungfrau, and 
especially the Silberhorn, for the first time is as clear 
in my mind as yesterday. The stocky brown-bearded 
monk who seized my arm on the train and pulled me 
where I could look out and up revealed by his excite- 
ment that we were getting a world-famous view at 
its best. 

Nor is the blue color of the shadows cast on 
snow mountains under certain conditions a figment 
of the artist’s imagination. Van Dyke from the 
standpoint of an artist explains it. It is not mainly 
a reflection of the blue sky. It is the well known fact 
that all colors cast a shadow which is tinged with the 
complementary color. It is when there is a yellow sun 
in the heavens that the shadows on the snow moun- 
tains are of a blue the most positive. 

Long ago in Washington, on the morning of a 
great snow fall, I preached an extempore sermon on 
the text, ‘‘Hast thou entered into the treasures of the 
snow?” It was not much of a sermon, but the older 
folks speak of it to this day. Something that all 
nature students feel and that the old Bible writers set 
down, spoke through me and made the impression. 


A Buchmanite House Party 


Anonymous 


HAD heard many conflicting reports about 
Buchmanism, or the Oxford Group Move- 
ment (a misleading name!), but, on the whole, 
the commendable things outweighed the nasty 
I knew, for instance, of the four absolutes upon 


ones. 
which the faith was founded: absolute honesty, purity, 


unselfishness, love. One who is trying to live accord- 
ing to principle in a crumbling world can have only 
huzzahs for such tenets. I had heard about the 
business man in Canada, who “was changed”’ and re- 
turned to his government $12,200 of customs evasions. 
I had been told of the good work of Buchmanites 
with prison groups and among the unemployed. 

So, when an invitation came to attend the House 
Party at Briarcliff, N. Y., my husband and I were glad 
of the opportunity. Here was a chance to see for our- 
selves. 

We reached Briarcliff on a Tuesday (a Buchman- 
ite House Party lasts from six to ten days) just in time 
to dress for dinner. My own modest dinner dress and 
my husband’s dark business suit immediately marked 
us as newcomers, for the Groupers dress formally, the 
theory being, it was revealed to me, that one should 
dress as for a festive occasion when one is doing the 
will of God. ‘To people who attach some importance 
to sleeveless gowns and dinner jackets, I presume this 
would sound reasonable. 

At dinner, we were seated at.a table with several 
members of the English “‘team.’’ These young men 
seemed bent on impressing us with what they imagined 
to be the new-world manner of breezy friendliness. 
It became somewhat painful to watch them playing 
host, though we appreciated the missionary zeal which 
actuated them. We learned later that it is the custom 
at House Parties to eat each meal with a different set 
of persons. For a married couple to dine together 


regularly makes them conspicuous and marks them 
as having something wrong with their sex life. We 
made this error, but it saved me, at least, from a 
nervous collapse. 

The first session was held at eight o’clock, and 
promptly at the hour the ballroom, which has a capac- 
ity of 400 persons, was crowded. After a word of 
welcome by the chairman, an elderly woman seated 
near the front of the room arose, gave her name, and 
the reason she had come. As soon as she sat down, 
someone else got up and repeated the formula. It 
had an air of spontaneity, but we were to learn later 
that the leaders responsible for the meetings ‘“‘get 
guidance’’ as to which Groupers are to be the early 
speakers at each session. 

One of the things which strikes the stranger is 
the coy custom of calling everyone by his first name. 
The plump and well-dressed matron from Connecticut 
called the prosperous looking gentleman from New 
Jersey “Jack,’’ though she had never set eyes on him 
before, and he called her “Molly.” 

Later in the evening, when those whom the Holy 
Ghost had designated to speak had fulfilled their mis- 
sion, less prominent persons were moved to arise and 
give testimony. Then we began to get an inkling of 
the sort of thing which “sharing” might become. 
However, just before the declarations became too 
spicy, the meeting broke up. 

Each day’s program was, substantially, the same. 
Immediately after breakfast, a ‘‘quiet time’’ was held. 
This is the time when one settles himself in a com- 
fortable chair and waits for messages from God 
through the Holy Ghost. These messages concern 
others as often as they concern oneself, and they are 
conveyed to other people as divine commands. When 
the divine wires get crossed and conflict arises, as 
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happens not infrequently, the ones concerned, together 
with one or two leaders, go into a huddle and have 
another Quiet Time to decide which guidance was from 
the Holy Ghost and which was not, the most strong 
minded winning out. 

Occasionally, hymns were sung during this period; 
but as memory in hymns differs with denominations, 
sometimes the Methodists sang lustily a stanza or two, 
sometimes it would be the Presbyterians who knew all 
the words. The Groupers as a rule, however, do not 
depend on music to stir up the channels of divinity 
when they become sluggish. 

After Quiet Time came Bible Class. The minis- 
ter who conducted the class was not exactly an exegete. 
After the second morning, a theological student in my 
hearing labeled it as “‘too excruciating,’ and stayed 
away. 

It was not until the afternoon that I began to get 
a clear picture of the technique of Buchmanism. For 
it was in the afternoons that the personal contacts and 
heart-to-heart talks were maneuvered. Groupers 
had come from Washington, D. C., New York City, 
England and Scotland, to Briarcliff, and were divided 
into teams. The afternoons were set aside for the 
work which proves a Grouper’s prowess, and enables 
him to add scalps to his belt. 

The magnificent hillside at Briarcliff was as popu- 
lated as an anthill, with strolling couples. To the un- 
initiated observer, it looked as if hundreds of people 
were enjoying the winter landscape. But the in- 
dustry of the ant was present beneath that innocent 
activity. It is at just such a time that a clever 
Grouper will hold you with his glittering eye and call 
upon you to “surrender” your life. I suppose it is 
really one’s own sense of unworthiness that convicts 
one, and the Buchmanites know this and work upon 
it. ‘Sin is anything which stands between you and 
God,” you are told. Andif you confess your sins and 
surrender yourself to the will of God, you become one 
with God. You discover, however, that the “will of 
God” is synonymous with the technique of Buchman- 
ism. Once you have surrendered, you become a “‘life 
changer’’ yourself, and dedicate yourself to go after 
other sinners. And, of course, you become a “‘sharer.”’ 
“Sharing” is probably the most important step in the 
Buchmanite sequence. It means getting up at meet- 
ing and telling all—baring any “area’’ of your life and 
past to an avid audience. 


Should a Grouper find you too difficult for him, ° 


he passes on the information he has been able to 
gather about you, directly and indirectly, to another 
member of his team, who takes you over with the hope 
~ of better luck. Thus, if you should like variety and 
have an iron will and an iron constitution, you could 
observe ten different techniques in as many days; 
though the chances are that by the fourth or fifth day 
your resistance would be worn so thin you’d be ready 
to sign anything. Some of the arguments are stock 
answers used by everyone. If you are too critical, 
you are not “spiritually minded.” If you balk at 
“sharing,” you are accused of harboring some secret 
sin. If you are skeptical about a perfect stranger’s 
getting ‘guidance’ through the Holy Ghost concern- 
ing your evening’s activities, you are “opposing God’s 
will.” They have slogans, too, originated by Mr. 


Buchman and passed along lovingly by his disciples. 
I remember two: “P. R. A. Y.: Powerful Radiograms 
(will) Always (be) Yours.” And “Jesus Christ still 
suits, saves, and satisfies.” 

You must not think from all this that I got ab- 
solutely nothing from my contacts with the Buch- 
manites. At five o’clock every day we had a speaker, 
Canon L. W. Grensted, Oriel professor of philosophy 
of the Christian religion at Oxford, and each day he 
gave us, without emphasizing any particular creed, a 
fresh vision of the magnificent foundation of truth, 
unselfishness, purity and love upon which stands that 
edifice of numberless doors which all who wish may 
enter. Daily, Canon Grensted urged those who heard 
him to use restraint and discretion. Repeatedly, he 
said that “‘sharing’”’ did not mean shoveling out filth 
regardless of whom it might hit. ‘Confession is good 
for the soul,” as the old proverb has it, but that does 
not mean letting yourself go in an orgy of exhibition- 
ism or satisfying your neighbor’s morbid curiosity 
about your innermost secrets. The Buchmanite 
“Quiet Time” is another name for meditation, which 
has been an established practice of the ancient Eastern 
religions for centuries and which the early Christian 
Fathers adopted. Canon Grensted urged the intelli- 
gent use of these practices. The Group Movement is 
no more responsible for the varying degrees of intelli- 
gence, or unintelligence, among its advocates than is 
any other sect. 

The evening session on Wednesday and on sub- 
sequent nights was given over to “sharing.’’ There 
was no censorship, as there had been on the first eve- 
ning. It seemed to me that the most sex-starved 
soul should have become bored with the countless 
repetitions; but apparently it does not work that way 
—the appetite for this sort of thing, once whetted, 
grows insatiable. This was particularly noticeable 
in the case of a group of young high-school boys from 
New Rochelle who called themselves “The Mugs.” 
The first night they appeared these lads told of mis- 
demeanors simply, directly, with sincerity. The 
second night they came back and brought their girl 
friends; this time the tale was repeated with somewhat 
of a flourish and with embellishments. By the third 
night, the girls were clamoring for their share of the 
limelight, and we heard details of desertions, divorces 
and domestic maladjustments. The New York papers 
quoted these high-school boys and girls at these 
“Confessionals,” and played up what they said about 
drinking, staying out late at night, and how the girls 
drank gin and rolled on the floor. The papers also 
quoted the opinions of certain society debutantes who 
were members of the House Party. “It’s like taking a 
bath,” onesaid. “It’s more fun than cocktail parties,” 
another remarked. Fach night the Mugs put on a 
scene for us. 

For me, the climax came on Thursday. It was 
announced that two meetings would be held after Bible 
study: one for young men, another for young women. 
Any normal woman past eighteen should know what 
to expect if she goes to a meeting “For Women Only.” 
I did, yet I comforted myself with the thought that 
the four absolutes would be my shield and buckler. 
One by one the women rose, were asked leading ques- 
tions, had their symptoms interpreted, their sins ana- 
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lyzed, and were finally judged by the chairman and 
one or two other Groupers. The number of untried 
sinners decreased, gradually, and though the luncheon 
hour was approaching, it did not come soon enough to 
save me. I was, at last, the only one left. The 
chairman, a woman with a strong and open face, from 
Maryland, pointed her finger at me and said: “Now 
who are you, and why did you come?”’ 

I thought if unstrained truth be ever best now 
should be the time to prove it. I took a deep breath 
and replied: ‘“To the best of my knowledge I am a 
practicing Christian, and have never felt the need of the 
Oxford Group to sustain me. However, I have heard 
many conflicting reports about you. Among my new 
friends the two whose judgment I should trust have 
decided against the Group while two Groupers of my 
acquaintance are very trying persons to know. I felt, 
however, that I should not condemn House-Party 
technique without experiencing it myself.” : 

I have frequently heard of pandemonium break- 
ing loose, but this was my first experience with having 
it break over my head. I fled to luncheon. Upon 
leaving the dining room, I was met by the chairman. 
There was no escaping, and had there been it would 
have meant merely a postponed struggle. I had come 
for experience and I was to have it. For the next 
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forty-five minutes we sparred. She asked questions 
which sounded strange in the mouth of a lady, and I 
answered as best I could, or parried with another ques- 
tion, until at last there must be a victory; it could not 
end inadraw. Always, her questions were reinforced 
by the claim that she was speaking for the Holy Ghost. 
Then came the final question. She insisted, with 
divine sanction, upon having an answer toit. I looked 
away and across the room filled with people. Help 
was not in sight. I must win the contest alone or lose 
my self-respect. After a few moments, I turned back 
to the woman and said: “I have just had guidance not 
to answer your question.’ Her eyes dilated; she 
caught her breath. I slipped away. 

I do not go the entire way with the Freudians, 
but certainly there is good common sense in the psy- 
chiatrists’ report, quoted by the Literary Digest, which 
brands Buchmanism as an escape and a refusal on the 
part of its followers to use the intelligence with which 
God has endowed us. Sharing one’s experience with 
others in this public manner, say the psychiatrists, is a 
form of exhibitionism which may lead to a verbal form 
of sex perversion. Buchmanism is a dangerous delu- 
sion, they tell us, because it centers the thought of the 
individual on sin in his own life, leading to morbid in- 
trospection which is always unhealthy. 


The Liberal Church and the Oxford Movement 


F. Alden Shaw 


BELIEVE not only that the First Century 

Christian Fellowship, the so-called “Oxford 
Group,” can be of great help to the liberal 
a churches, but that, unless a spirit of revival 
similar to this movement comes to our aid, our church 
will cease to have in the future the influence that it 
has had in the past. I find my reason for this in the 
present condition of our association, and I believe that 
we ought to face this condition frankly. 

Can any liberal derive much comfort in our posi- 
tion today, approximately one hundred years after the 
formation of our association? Desirable and necessary 
as the union between the Universalist and the Uni- 
tarian Churches is, can we look upon this joining of 
forces in any other way than an indication of lack of 
strength? Surely it cannot be said that religious lib- 
erals are overchurched. 

What is the trouble? To answer this we should 
frankly re-examine our sources of strength and weak- 
ness. First, it does not lie with our clergy, for it can 
truthfully be said that it is as sincere and intelligent 
a group of men as can be found in any church. In 
proportion to our numbers, our leadership is very 
high. No, I believe that the fault lies with ourselves, 
and in a friendly way I would like to offer my liberal 
readers some thoughts, among which I hope will be 
found something of help. 

We call ourselves Christians, and we justly resent 
it when others try to exclude us from participation in 
the Christian fellowship. We acknowledge the leader- 
ship of Jesus in our professions, but deep down have 
we entire confidence in his message? I admit that we 
have great admiration for the sacrificial life of the his- 
torical Christ, but in clothing him with humanity did 


we not unconsciously assume that he was subject to 
the same mistakes as his fellowmen, and hence we in- 
sist in passing his precepts in review before the tri- 
bunal of our own judgment? Do we not unconsciously 
assume that the position he has taken is impossible 
and impracticable for humanity? We may be followers 
of Christ, but the distance, it seems to me, has become 
very respectable. 

Let us take a few specific examples. As I see it, 
the heart and soul of Christ’s teaching lies in his in- 
sistence on the necessity for the “rebirth.” ‘Except 
as ye be born again,” ete. To some, like Saul of 
Tarsus, a single experience becomes of historical im- 
portance; to others who have what a friend of mine 
calls “dramatic sins,” the effect on one ean be revolu- 
tionary; to others it may mean simply a correction of 
our course by the spiritual compass—a new emphasis 
rather than a complete change. 

Now I believe that I am right when I say that we 
liberals “fight shy’’ of any such manifestations as a 
rebirth. The word “revival” has unpleasant conno- 
tations for us; we seem to think of it only in terms of 
“Billy Sunday,” the ‘“‘sawdust trail,” ete. In spite of 
the historical evidence of the influence of revival— 
the Crusades, the Friars, John Wesley, the Quakers— 
just why we should choose to limit its association to a 
few whose exhibitionism we deplore is not clear. 
If we do not like the word revival, let us call it renais- 
sance. In the beginning our movement was of this 
nature. However that may be, Christ was explicit in 
his teaching about the necessity for the rebirth, and 
we are not. 

There are many of the precepts of Jesus’ teaching 
that we do not stress, but I should like to pass to the 
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idea of the fatherhood of God. We are very definite 
in that respect—“‘The God in whom we live and move 
and have our being never leaves us day or night, but 
the very nearness and custom of the presence of his 
being hide him from our heedless heart.’”’ We thus 
acknowledge his presence, but are our ways and 
means adequate to realize it? 

How are we to practice the ‘“‘presence’”’ of God? 
By the time-honored methods of prayer and meditation 
followed by good works. Granted that in our church 
the opening service is very beautiful, granted that 
public prayer is also a part of the service, what provi- 
sion do we make to encourage personal and private 
prayer and meditation? How many practice it during 
the week? Are we liberals a unit in our belief in the 
efficacy of prayer? If so, why do our ministers feel 
called upon every so often to explain and justify the 
practice? Since the power to help is the fundamen- 
tal point, the keystone of the arch, we liberals, it seems 
to me, should be as broad-minded in our practice as 
we are in our professions, and examine very closely 
the evidence before we draw our conclusions. Let us 
invite the group to come to our churches, state its 
position, and present its evidence. We shall then be 
in a position to judge if it has anything to give us. 

What does the movement believe that produces 
results and might be helpful to us? Certain funda- 
mental truths that are so universally accepted that, as 
Coleridge says, they have become “bedridden’’— 
‘‘nerfect honesty, perfect purity, perfect love, perfect 
unselfishness.’”’ How do the Group members seek to 
obtain these? By practicing the presence of God? 
They actually believe that “he never leaves them 
day or night,”’ and furthermore they believe that they 
can maintain contact with him by prayer and obtain 
“suidance”’ for their thoughts and actions. Each 
day starts with a “quiet time’’—a practice that needs 
no justification. Whenever the need is felt, God is 
near to lend a helping hand. Our forefathers felt the 
same way, and they felt free to call upon him. It was, 


I believe, the secret of their power to achieve and en- 
dure. 


Another practice is the willingness to come for- 
ward and share any help that may have been received. 
This, of course, was the practice of the early church 
and is the reason why the modern group is called “‘The 
First Century Christian Fellowship.” 

There are certain other advantages which, al- 
though secondary, yet seem to have a real and vital 
significance. One is the breaking down of denomina- 
tional barriers within the Group. People of all creeds 
seem to associate easily and naturally. It is a 
striking evidence of the “unity of the spirit working 
in the bonds of peace.” The movement wants to 
work within the organization of the churches as they 
now stand, and not to establish another sect, and it is 
the testimony of a large number of clergymen of all 
denominations that it can be done, and that it is ac- 
tually giving new life to their fellowship and making 
their relations with other churches more friendly. 

Another by-product is the strong tendency within 
the fellowship to break down the barriers that have 
arisen between individuals. I personally have too 
often formed my opinion of people on the basis of little 
personal traits that may have been the result of birth 
or environment. Frequently churches seem to asso- 
ciate into themselves.a certain type of temperament, 
and then proceed to have nothing to do with those 
not similarly constituted. Protestantism has much 
to learn from the Catholic Church. The First Cen- 
tury Christian Fellowship has already done much to 
overcome this. We are led to see that the things 
which unite us are so much more important than the 
things which divide us. 

I ask my fellow liberals to associate with this 
movement. I believe that there will form within 
each of our churches a group of eager workers for God’s 
kingdom. They will help our ministers immeasur- 
ably and bring new breath of life to those who have 
been working in the field. Something of the faith and 
hope of early days of our own fellowship will return, 
and instead of feeling “that we have fulfilled our 
mission by leavening the other faiths’? we shall have 
a forward-looking vision. 


Must American Youth Stand Still? 


Elizabeth Anne West 


KNOW about the depression. You know about 
the depression. Everybody knows about it. 
But what everybody doesn’t know or doesn’t 
realize is that our youth in the small towns is 
suffering a deadening, leveling blow which is bound to 
wreak its toll in the advent of this younger generation 
to the full responsibilities of American citizens. 

That sounds like an appalling presumption. But 
investigation of any one of numberless towns scattered 
throughout the country today would, I think, confirm 
that statement. Each year high schools are graduat- 
ing seniors who are full of the obstinate hope and 
eager anticipation so delightful in the youth of eight- 
een summers. : 

One, two, three years pass, and the majority 
of them are still in the towns—loafing! Often they 
constituted the most adept pupils, the most energetic 
individuals, the best talent in their school. Twelve 


years of education had opened to them the wonder 
book of life with all its gay patterns, its beckoning en- 
chantments, its records of gallant achievements— 
only to have that book snapped shut at the crowning 
point of preparation. In the face of that they re- 
mained optimistic. With unswerving loyalty they 
held to the ideals that four years of high-school awak- 
ening had nurtured in them. A few months’ time 
would tell. New paths would open to them, “paths 
more alluring because their courses would be new, 
untried, and intriguing,’ commencement speakers 
affirmed. Those few months passed. Few ideals can 
linger interminably in hearts that for three years have 
beat to the endless humdrum of empty routine, inac- 
tivity, drabness, bleakness, monotony. Each spring 
the towns harbor a few more disillusioned youths, 
full of possibilities but seemingly of no apparent use 
to a changing world. 
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Inferiority complexes develop. Discontentments 
arise. The graduates become weak imitations of the 
people they would like to be, their activities of the 
things they would like to do. They nurture the idea 
of getting away from “‘this dump” as soon as possible 
instead of harboring ideals of worthy, worth-while 
citizenship in their home communities. 

And why are the young people in our small towns 
so much worse off than the city youth? Because the 
city has its glamor, its places of gay amusement, its 
crowds, its challenge, its possibility of opportunity 
just around the corner, all of which gives to the young 
a mob-like sense of chivalrous, dare-devil brotherhood 
- that puts a defiant twinkle in their eyes and a march- 
ing gait in their step. But the small-town graduate 
sees himself isolated, unable even to join in the march- 
ing song of the unemployed. 

Some of our extreme optimists might exclaim, 


“Ah! Here is the ideal situation. Such democratiza- 
tion breeds equality that works good to all.” But I 
insist that this equality is of the deadening, leveling 
kind which kills initiative and robs our small towns 
of leaders. 

And that is the fact which should write itself in- 
delibly on our minds. The larger burden of responsi- 
bility rests with the middle-aged people of the towns, 
who can really start things and carry them through 
to a finish, men and women who are old enough to 
arouse themselves willfully to a program of sane ac- 
tivity, and young enough to glory in it. 

The woman who ¢an initiate a group of Camp-Fire 
Girls, the man who can head a troop of Boy Scouts, 
people who will shoulder responsibility, people who can 
inspire and lead, people who will venture untried paths 
and think new thoughts with youth, all can fill an ur- 
gent need in small towns today. 


On a Little Street 


Lydia Lion Roberts 


aE end of an October day, with the full moon 
mii rising in the east in a shimmer of gold and the 
sun withdrawing in the west in softened 
hues of twilight. As I took out my key, I 
turned from my doorway for one last glimpse of our 
little street lying between the tall trees of the avenue 
and the salt meadow rimmed with blue ocean, its 
pleasant white cottages neatly arranged behind trim 
lawns and decorative hedges. Suddenly, with awak- 
ened vision, I looked again at the familiar scene; its 
enrichment from the past, the gentle simplicity of the 
present, and its potentialities for the future became 
fused in one shining moment of understanding. The 
cause of effort, the reason of man’s long struggle, the 
result of the spirit’s soaring, lay quietly pictured be- 
fore me. 
Children played happily on the sidewalk, hearty 
boyish voices rose and fell in rollicking tempo, a 
mother and her two sons came smiling down the 
street, guardians of a baby girl sitting in her carriage 
like a pink rosebud in its sheath. Dancing flames 
flitted over brown leaves in a driveway as a house- 
holder contentedly tended his bonfire, sending gray 
spirals of smoke mistily upward. A white-haired 
grandmother rocked by an upstairs window, girls 
with arms entwined gave and received interesting con- 
fidences on the steps of a cottage, lights twinkled from 
kitchens where wives and mothers prepared the nightly 
welcome of food for body and spirit of husbands and 
fathers, snatches of music pointed the echoes of gay 
ealls and greetings, and laughter rippled back and 
forth on the frosty air. 

There was nothing startling or unusual here; on 
this commonplace street life progressed from birth on- 
ward through sturdy youth to mellow age; here day 
and night rounded out the inevitable circle of time. 
In these little houses men and women felt the usual 
emotions known to mankind; suffered, loved, worked, 
dreamed, and waited upon death as the next great ad- 
venture. Why, then, was this street a symbol, why 
was it suddenly different from other streets made of 
wood and stone and builded by the toiling hands of 


man the world over? What poised for a moment, 
glorified in the golden air, before it flitted away on 
shining wing? . 

The answer came quietly in the still beauty of 
the afterglow as laughing children, friendly neigh- 
bors, the lighted windows, and the homes set 
sturdily in space and freedom became unified, blended 
into one glowing living picture of peace. Peace, that 
tremendous, vital necessity of human beings, became 
visible in that transcendent moment as the veritable 
essence of something builded not only by hands, but 
by the strength and fineness of human minds and 
hearts working together. In the peace and safety of 
the little street, day by day life unfolded serenely, pro- 


_ gressed vigorously—and of such is the kingdom of 


heaven. 

Here was haven from filth and devils and degen- 
eration. On this street and others like it in any land, 
love could grow and thrive and unfold its powers; here 
man befriended man, and woman bore children in dig- 
nity and freedom. In such homes as these evil pas- 
sions were restrained, ugly emotions stamped out, and 
night descended not as a cover for crime and fear, but 
as a gentle touch on tired eyelids, a starlit rest for the 
weary. The rattle of war’s bayonet, the stinging, 
tearing shot, the dread tramp of pestilence’s gruesome 
feet, the shrill cry of agony, the sly stealthy terror that 
creeps in the dark and shadows the light, had no place 
in this scene. Here doors might be opened easily, 
windows thrown up to the sunshine, footsteps pace 
unhurriedly the garden paths of summer or the spark- 
ling snowy trails of winter, children frolic and smile at 
the passerby, and hearts express all the gracious 
warmth of home and hospitality; for here was peace, 
and fear entered not. 

The shining vision, caught for a moment in the 
misty gold and blue of an October twilight, revealed a 
nation made great by its multitude of peaceful little 
streets, and foretold the greatness of any nation builded 
on the sure foundation of that consummation of 
brotherhood, the peace that can work wonders be- 
yond all human understanding. 
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“Modernist” Enthusiasms 
George P. Hedley 


“The Education of Henry Adams” that most 
typical son of Massachusetts and of Harvard 
speaks of “the mental calm of the Unitarian 
clergy,’ commenting upon it without either 
condemnation or commendation, but with some won- 
der. Such a calm often is supposed to characterize 
all forms of “‘liberal’’ Christianity. Intellect and de- 
votion, it seems to many, dwell rarely in the same 
house; and frank scrutiny of problems is regarded as 
likely to dampen zeal in their solution. Professional 
evangelists, accustomed to working upon the emo- 
tions of their hearers, almost unanimously regard as 
dangerous the “educational” approach to religion. 
Notable among the “mistakes of modernism,’ on 
which the apostles of fundamentalism love to dwell, 
is the emphasis of the head at the expense of the heart. 
(In point of fact fundamentalism, with its insistence 
upon the primacy of doctrinal opinion, is the most 
highly intellectualized form of Christianity extant.) 
Not only the Unitarian churches, but all those in 
which “‘liberal”’ attitudes are preached—-or tolerated— 
are charged with sterility in the production of religious 
experience and enthusiasm. 

That there is a basis for these contentions is not 
to be denied. The critical study of the Bible precludes 
implicit trust in, and vigorous employment of, many 
of the assurances and adjurations which it contains. 
Application of scientific criteria reveals as human and 
personal opinion much that once was accepted as 
divine and infallible revelation. Investigation in the 
field of comparative religion prohibits the claim that 
truth is a monopoly of any one system of faith and 
practice. Analysis of the religious life in psychological 
terms forces us to recognize as subjective many emo- 
tional experiences formerly thought to come from 
sources quite beyond ourselves. 

Thus many of the enthusiasms of historic Protes- 
tantism have become impossible to persons of inquiring 
mind. No longer accepting the Bible as the exclusive 
compendium of all truth, the “modernist” is less in- 
sistent upon its regular perusal. Admitting high re- 
ligious values in the teaching of Gautama and Moham- 
med, he is less eager to send missionaries who shall 
substitute Christianity for Buddhism or for Islam. 
Regarding ‘“‘conversion” as an emotional crisis explic- 
able in the categories of psychology, he cannot insist 
upon it as did those who believed it the sole gateway 
to eternal bliss. Dubious alike of the golden streets 
and of the everlasting fire, he is unable to threaten by 
the terrors of Hell or to plead by the glories of Heaven. 
The old weapons have lost their sharpness, and to 
a large extent the old warfare has lost its purpose. 

Does it follow that liberal Christianity is neces- 
sarily sterile? Must we admit that truth (as we con- 
ceive it) was utterly impotent, while error, enthusiasti- 
cally received and propagated, was able to turn a world 
upside down? Many “Srogressive’ thinkers seem to 
have accepted that conclusion. Some of them, accept- 
ing also the condition which is its corollary, have 
settled into a mood which is all inquiry, and which 
knows nothing of achievement. Others take the 


curious position that, while as a student the profes- 
sional religionist knows the major strongholds of re- 
ligious zeal to be intellectually indefensible, as a 
leader he must continue to assert their complete suf- 
ficiency. The result—a widespread one in our day— 
is the existence of an esoteric and an exoteric Chris- 
tianity; the one critical, intellectual, inquiring, and 
kept well under cover by the clergy; the other tradi- 
tional, emotional, unquestioning, imparted as spiritual 
food to the laity. 

Death to organized Christianity is the inevitable 
consequence of both these attitudes. On the one hand, 
though the church indeed requires debate for its growth 
it cannot hope to exist as a mere debating society. 
Man has a heart as well as a head. If in the church 
he finds exercise only for his mind, he will seek else- 
where for the sustenance of his spirit. On the other, 
we may not expect the survival of an emotional life 
dependent upon sheer dishonesty of utterance. The 
minister cannot make valid to the people what has 
lost its validity for himself. The attempt to do so is 
the final resort of a foredoomed priestcraft. 

The possibility of the continuing life of the church 
lies elsewhere. The only hope is the discovery of ef- 
fective values growing directly and naturally out of the 
intellectual positions to which we are committed. The 
enthusiasms of evangelical Protestantism of the last 
four centuries are not the only ones discoverable in 
Christian tradition and experience of the past. By no 
necessity are they the only ones available for the future. 
The infallibility of the Bible, the cruciality of con- 
version, the finality of “salvation,” we have surren- 
dered; may we inquire whether their moral equivalents 
are within our grasp? 

There is a thrilling appeal in the thought of a 
“faith once delivered to the saints,’ completely suf- 
ficient for all men in every age. There is comforting 
assurance in possession of a book whose every word is 
truth, and between whose covers all truth is to be 
found. There is solace in submission to a church 
which guarantees the accuracy of its dogmas and the 
sufficiency of its discipline. There is pride in the sense 
of unity with an age-long communion of the saints, 
whose every experience and every opinion have been 
identical with our own. This appeal, this assurance, 
this solace, this pride, are denied to the modernist. 
What is offered to him instead? 

He is offered not a completed body of dogma, but 
a share in the discovery of truth. He is limited by no 
closing of the canon; he is called to share in writing 
the Bible of the race. He sees the church not as a 
completed structure compelling his admiration and 
demanding his allegiance, but as a growing organism 
of which his own life-blood is a part. He looks upon 
the heroes of. the past not as plaster saints to be wor- 
shiped, but as leaders and comrades in the eternal 
search for eternal values. 

The contrast is that between the dynamic and the 
static, between the living and the dead. If traditionai- 
ists rejoice in inherited dogma, how much more may 
we find joy in the harvest of newly-learned truth! 
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To be given vital information is good; to live in vital 
experience is better. Our devotion is to truth itself, 
not to any single attempt or series of attempts at its 
formulation. From the conservative we learn to 
value the past; but we must test that past by the 
present, for the sake of the future. 

Everest and the Polar regions, unconquere’ by 
all-conquering man, have challenged the boldest and 
most adventurous spirits of our generation. We are 
called to the exploration of unknown heights, of un- 
traveled reaches, in the realm of the spirit. The glory 
of the quest is ours. Who may approach it with cold- 
ness of heart? 

The climax of evangelical emotionalism has been 
achieved by the professional evangelist. He leans 
forward from his platform, hands outstretched to the 
throng. The choir chants its rhythmic strain. The 
badge-marked workers move along each row. One or 
two persons step into the aisle, and move uncertainly 
forward. They are joined by others. Gradually the 
movement increases in volume and in velocity. The 
penitent press down the sawdust trail, and the multi- 
tude cries, “‘Hallelujah! Praise the Lord!” 

The scientifically trained observer looks on with 
some distaste. He discounts the motives on which 
the appeal has been based. He recognizes the hyp- 
notic effect of homiletic reiteration and of syncopated 
rhythm. He identifies among the converts some who 
are converted annually at the revival season. He es- 
timates the probable discrepancy between the hosts 
who seek the mourners’ bench and the few who will 
change their way of life. The meeting, the minister 
and the method have left him cold. 

But the people themselves cannot leave him cold. 
The more distaste he feels for the procedure he has 
observed, the greater must be his sympathy for those 
who are involved in it. They are indeed “sheep not 
having a shepherd.” Their bewilderment demands his 
affectionate interest, their difficulty his earnest effort 
at solution. For the simple enterprise of leading men 
and women to the decision of a moment, he must 
substitute the colossal task of bringing them to the 
transformation of a life. They are not a mob to be 
herded; they are individuals to be understood and 
aided. Hereisa challenge to every intellectual power, 
and to the highest degree of personal devotion. 

The primary mission of the church, to the minds 
of our elders, was the salvation of souls. That salva- 
tion was regarded as one concerned with the life be- 
yond---as escape from Hell and assurance of Heaven. 
Again the liberal Christian finds himself unresponsive. 
Not only is he uncertain of the precise nature of the 
future life, but he doubts the legitimacy of a moral 
appeal predicated upon reward and punishment. Nor 
does he know any infallible test by which he may dis- 
tinguish the saved from the condemned. 

Yet there is a salvation of whose validity he may 
be assured—the salvation of this world, and of the 
individuals of whom it is constituted, from the present 
power of evil. He is concerned not only to lift up the 
fallen, but to fence the precipice or to fill up the chasm; 
not only to pluck the brand from the burning, but to 
extinguish the fire; not only to guide souls to the 
Heaven above, but to establish the Kingdom of Heaven 

.upon the earth. The building of an economic structure 


which will guarantee security to all within it; the ac- 
tualizing in practice of the Christian theory of uni- 
versal brotherhood; the creation of a world order in 
which reason and good will shall take the place of 
death and devastation—and all of these making for the 
richest, fullest, freest life for every individual: what 
greater challenge to the heart’s devotion may we find? 
Here again the enthusiasm of the modernist is the 
sounder in its foundation, the wider in its scope, the 
higher in its aspiration. 

There cannot be sterility in complete devotion 
to the discovery of truth. There cannot be inertia in 
deep concern for human values. There can be nothing 
dead in living labor for the coming Kingdom. Mod- 
ernism has a gospel rightly so called: good news in- 
deed, of human participation in the finding of truth, 
in the saving of men, in the remaking of the world. 
The fearless proclamation of this gospel will stir the 
hearts of many who were indifferent to other types of 
religious zeal, and will enlist an increasing army in 
eager search and earnest service. Has the modernist 
ground for enthusiasm? Who else has ever had so 
much? 

The last word is an obvious one, but it will bear 
some repeating. It is simply that these enthusiasms 
described as modernist are by no means the invention 
or discovery of the twentieth century. In their essen- 
tial nature they precede both in time and in historic 
Christian authority those phases of religious emotion 
which recently have dominated American orthodoxy. 
They go back to one who hesitated not at all to declare 
parts of the Mosaic law to be inadequate for his own 
and for succeeding generations; to one who poured 
out his life in devotion to a world made up of individual 
men and women; to one who said much more about 
the Kingdom of God on earth than about the mansions 
of the blest in Heaven. To joy in living discovery, to 
profound concern for human life, to passion for the 
building of a better world, we are entitled to add the 
heartening realization that we share the passion, the 
concern, the joy, of the Founder of our Faith. 

* * x 


A FALCON’S FEATHER 
William Dunlap Sargent 
I wear a falcon’s feather in my cap, 
I, weary trudger on earth’s dusty lap. 
I, whose accustomed feet shall tread the ways 
My father’s trod on earth for all my days. 


I have looked up from the furrow, 
Brushing runneled sweat away, 
And watched her go winging swiftly 
Down the deep cup of the day. 


I have lain down in weariness, 

Down in the dust and the heat, 

And watched her climb tirelessly 

Where the clouds swim, cool, and sweet. 


I have halted in the evening, 

When the sunset’s glory burned, 
And followed out her flashing path 
With dim eyes that dumbly yearned. 


I have seen her shake away earth’s dust 

From off her wings with one impatient thrust. 
I wear a falcon’s feather in my cap, 

I, weary trudger on earth’s dusty lap. 
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“Tides of the Spirit” 


Frederic W. Smith 


IN exhaustive study of the tides of the ocean 
was first made by Sir Isaac Newton, and Dr. 
James Martineau was the first to coin the 
phrase ‘“‘Tides of the Spirit.” 

Our every-day speech is replete with analogies 
suggested by the tides of the ocean. “Drifting with 
the tide.”’ “‘Rowing against the tide.” ‘Time and 
tide wait for no man.”’ Mrs. Partington with her mop 
on the sea beach is often used to illustrate the futility 
of attempting to stop human progress. Shakespeare 
has it that, “there is a tide in the affairs of men, 
which taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; omitted, 
all the voyage of their life is bound in shallows and 
miseries.”’ 

Thomas Jefferson once said, ““The Government is 
now in the full tide of successful experiment.”’ How 
often we speak of tiding over hardship, disappoint- 
ment, sorrow and loss. It is true that “there is a 
wonderful efficacy in enforced work to tide over every 
sort of trial.” How sublime Tennyson’s use of the 
term in “Crossing the Bar!” 

And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea, 

But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 

How strong the analogy between the tides of the 
ocean and the “‘tides of the spirit!’ There is a low 
tide, a high tide and a flood tide in our thoughts, emo- 
tions, desires, purposes, ideals and faith. There are 
times in all our lives when our thoughts are far from 
uplifting, our purposes far from inspiring, our desires 
far from ennobling and our experiences far from re- 
assuring. 

Times when the events and circumstances of life 
call for the exercise of all the powers we possess, and 
just when those powers should be our mainstay, our 
rod and staff, they appear to be inactive and dormant; 
the light of faith burns low and our ideals and aspira- 
tions seem to be off-duty and suggest little that is 
life-giving and sublime. 

At such a time life is at low tide and in its most 
trying moments before the turning and lifting power 
begin. Dr. Martineau well describes such times as 
“the weary flats of life.” “In every earnest life there are 
weary flats of life to tread, with the heavens out of 
sight- no sun, no moon, no tint of light upon the path 
below; when the only guidance is the faith of brighter 
hours, and the secret Hand we are too numb and dark 
to feel.”’ 

Nor did Dr. Martineau stop here, but went on to 
say: “To the meek and faithful it is not always so. 
Now and then something touches the dull dream of 
sense and custom, and the desolation vanishes away ; 
the spirit leaves its witness with us; the divine realities 
come back from the past and straightway enter the 
present; the ear into which we poured our prayer is not 
deaf; the infinite eye to which we turned is not blind, 
but looks in with answering mercy upon us.” 

Let us ask for some further explanations of these 


“tides of the spirit.”” We should want to know if 
these many fluctuations, this rising and falling, this 
increasing and decreasing of the intensity of our 
thoughts, emotions, desires, aspirations and faith, we 
should want to know if they are not signs of instability 
and unreality, signs of weakness rather than strength, 
signs of illusions rather than signs of deep and abiding 
truths; something to be avoided and not to be 
depended upon in the building of character and the 
enlarging of personality. 

We are not so to regard them, for they are an in- 
dispensable part of the divine economy of human 
existence and make possible what Christ meant by 
placing so much emphasis upon the more abundant 
life of the Spirit. 

In moments of depression, on the ‘‘weary flats of 
life,’ when life is at low ebb, God bids us wait for the 
turning and lifting power of the incoming waters. In 
moments of exaltation, of confidence and joy, when 
life is at full tide, He bids us beware of self pride, self- 
sufficiency, selfishness, snobbery and cynicism. God 
does not want our lives to be ruined by depression or 
blighted exaltation. He wants us to find in all the 
events and experiences of life a challenge to our 
thought and heroism and faith. 

Let us remember that in the tides of the ocean 
God’s will is at work, as that will is expressed and em- 
bodied in the wonderful laws of gravitation; a power 
that moves the mighty waters back and forth and up 
and down, swings the earth in its orbit and upholds 
the stars in their courses. 

Let us think and believe that in the “‘tides of the 
spirit’ God’s will is at work, as that will is expressed 
and embodied in the eternal laws of truth, justice, 
righteousness and love. 

Only a word in conclusion, found in the story of 
some sailors who were seen working to get their ship 
free from the rocks of a New England shore. The tide 
was nearly full. There was a lift in the tide and they 
made a strong effort to move the ship, but to no avail. 
Another lift in the tide came and they made a supreme 
effort, still to no avail. 

Thinking the ship was doomed they went to their 
homes. ‘Two hours later the ship floated of itself. It 
is a curious fact that there are three lifts of the tide 
before it reaches its highest level—a first lift and a 
pause, a second lift and another pause, and then the 
third lift. 

In the solving of our problems, enduring hardships, 
facing unexpected and untried experiences, and in the 
building of character and enlarging personality, there 
are three lifts of the “‘tides of the spirit,” the same as 
there are three lifts in the tides of the ocean. 

In the “tides of the spirit’? God tempers His ways 
to man’s ways, His thought to their thought and His 
power to their power. When we exercise our thought 
there is the lift of divine thought in our lives. When 
we exercise our will there is the lift of the divine will in 
our lives. And when our love for God and man takes 
full possession of our motives and desires and conduct 
there is the lift of Divine love in our lives. 
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Responsibility to Cooperate in Common Tasks 
Frank Oliver Hall 


T long ago, Dr. Grenfell, skilled physician, 
who, as every one knows, has devoted his 
life to the service of the poor fisher-folk in 
Labrador, visited New York and made a 
eall upon George Gray Barnard, the sculptor. He had 
heard about, and wanted to see, the great work upon 
which Mr. Barnard is engaged, called ‘“The Rainbow 
Arch of Peace.” Grenfell was strongly impressed, as 
any one must be who views this tremendous work. 
He took Barnard’s skillful hands in his and said, 
“These are the hands of Christ.’”’ And then, looking 
at his own consecrated hands, he added, ‘‘And these 
are the hands of Christ.” 

Jesus had two hands, which he devoted first to his 
work as a carpenter and thus ministered to the wel- 
fare and comfort of his fellows. Then, having dis- 
covered that he could heal by a touch, he went about 
doing good. The two hands of Jesus have long re- 
turned to dust, but under the inspiration of his spirit, 
other hands, millions of them, have taken up his work. 
Grenfell and Barnard are doing what Christ would like 
to do were he on earth today. But Grenfell cannot 
carve a statue or Barnard operate as a surgeon. Each 
ean carry on his own work and each can help the 
other to carry on his. They can cooperate, and 


do cooperate, to establish the Kingdom of God on 
earth. 

“‘Who sweeps a room as by God’s laws, makes. 
that and the action fine.”” To cooperate with Christ 
means first that one shall perform some worthy task 
in his daily work to promote the common welfare. 
But that is not enough. Grenfell and Barnard can 
join hands with Christ by helping each other. I 
cannot go to Labrador to help Grenfell, much as I 
would like to, and I would probably make a poor assist- 
ant. I cannot help Barnard carve his statues, and I 
would probably ruin his work if I tried. But in- 
directly I can work with these men. I cannot go to 
the mountains of North Carolina to assist Hannah 
Powell in her noble work; I cannot go to Japan to lend 
Cary a hand; I cannot help John van Schaick edit, or 
Roger Etz superintend, and if I tried I would probably 
do more harm than good. I have my own work to do, 
and it is of first importance that I do it well. But you 
and I can cooperate in various ways with those who 
have joined with us in certain enterprises, and by co- 
operation multiply efficiency. Let us then plan to- 
gether, stand together, work together, to achieve the 
ends which we all desire, and so multiply the achieve- 
ments of the hands of Christ. 


The Opportunities for Cooperation in Common Tasks 
Herbert E. Benton 


PASG|PPORTUNITY comes with feet of wool, tread- 


VW) ing softly.” 

) K p Every church is crowded with soft tread- 
ex] ing opportunities. Fortunately there are 
some whose ears are quick to hear, else would there be 
no churches. Would that there were many more; 
then instead of the spectacle of the church limping 
painfully on its way we should behold it pushing for- 
ward towards its goal with firm, free, vigorous stride— 
‘‘a union of those who love in the service of those who 
need.” 

‘‘A union’’—there we catch the sound of the 
voice of this opportunity which I have been asked to 
introduce: the Opportunity for Cooperation in Com- 
mon Tasks. 

We fail to recognize sufficiently that the way 
to make a church operative is to make it coopera- 
tive. 

A business man said to me years ago, “‘I tell you— 
everything is a one man job.” True, but if there con- 
tinues to be only one man on that job it soon ceases to 
exist. 

Christianity began in the soul of one man—whom 
we still exalt as our Master and Lord. The only 
cause for its failure to transform the earth into the 
Kingdom of Heaven has been the failure of a sufficient 
number to cooperate in loyal Christian endeavor. 

This Christianizing of our human relations, this 
supremely vital objective which envisages a real 
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family, living in love and harmony, is a common 
task, in which no one of us can honorably shirk his 
share. 

Our services of worship are a common adventure 
to bring us closer to the very soul and center of all 
living. Preacher and janitor alone cannot go that 
way—the pews must be well filled with men and 
women moved by a common spirit, then with the 
lifting power of their combined spiritual yearning they 
soar “beyond the control of. sensual things.” 

Moreover, no man by himself can achieve full 
communion with God. We lift ourselves to Him to- 
gether or not at all. “If a man love not his brother 
whom he hath seen, he cannot love God, whom he hath 
not seen.”’ 

Furthermore, all the activities of the local church 
are cooperative enterprises; so also the undertakings in 
the larger field of the state and the nation.- Unless 
Universalists everywhere join hands heartily in their 
support—churches, Sunday schools, the signal services 
being rendered in Sunburst, North Carolina, and Suf- 
folk, Virginia, in our old people’s homes, in Japan 
and Korea, must and will shrivel like unwatered 
plants and pitifully perish. 

The fields are white with opportunities in com- 
mon tasks of human service in the church and out, but 
the cooperators are all too few. ‘Pray ye the Lord 


of the harvest that he send forth more laborers into. 


his harvest.” 
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Personal Loyalty 
Walter H. Macpherson 


AIH RISTIANITY, it is generally admitted by 
)/ all thoughtful persons, in a very special and 
specific sense, is on trial before the world 
today. 

Christianity in flesh and blood terms, apart from 
Christians, means nothing. 

Hence it follows that it is really Christians who 
are on trial and not Christianity. 

All that spells Christianity, or that may ultimately 
spell Christianity, flows from the loyalty of one man 
to his sense of unity with God and his success in com- 
municating that sense of loyalty to his followers. 

Of course it is a truism that any man, Christian 
or otherwise, who has had if but one moment of vision 
of his highest possibilities, is forever thereafter on trial. 
And so it is with groups or communities. 

But this testing becomes evident and obvious in 
times of crisis, either in the life of the individual or of 
the group, and both individuals and groups perish 
when they fail to measure up to the test. 

I am convinced that paganism is making its last 
desperate stand in our day. The unnecessary pro- 


longation of this depression is prima facie evidence of 
the struggle Paganism in high places is making to crush 
all who hold loyalty to something more important 
than Materialism’s goods. 

I would to God that Christians everywhere might 
see the parallel between the century of Paul and this 
century in which we live, and that they might summon 
half-forgotten loyalties to strengthen them in the war 
against spiritual wickedness in high places. 

Traditional loyalties carefully preserved in the 
name of noble sires must be made our own by actual 
dedication of all that we are and have to a per- 
sonal service of Him ‘‘whose we are and whom we 
serve.” 

The achievements of a few outstanding men and 
women in what we call organized Christianity, their 
services, their gifts of time and money—these and our 
acclaim of them are no substitute for our own con- 
scription. . 

As never before, this generation must find some- 
thing bigger than itself to worship, and having found 
it must give its all to its service. 


Church Loyalty 


Augustus P. Record 


institutional loyalty. In church attendance 
and church support we fall lamentably be- 
hind the so-called evangelical churches. We 
assume that we are serving the Lord when we contrib- 
ute to the church our spare moments, our loose change 
and our cast off clothing. This has been appropriately 
called “‘fag-end religion.’’ Such an attitude not only 
weakens the church, but it also has its effect upon those 
who might otherwise be attracted to us. They are 
repelled more often by our institutional disloyalties 
than by our theological heresies. Until the members 
of our liberal churches take their religion seriously and 
are willing to make some appreciable sacrifice for it 
we can hardly expect it to be taken seriously by those 
who have thought themselves out of the older forms of 
faith and are questing for a new. 

Institutional loyalty will manifest itself by de- 
votion to the things that are abiding and not to those 
which are transitory and ephemeral. For example, 
the people are transient. Congregations are con- 
tinually changing. And yet we find religious liberals 
attending other churches because they like the people, 
or sending their children to church schools where they 
will be taught what they will be obliged to unlearn in 
later years, because they are near. 

Again, ministers are transient. The longest pas- 
torate is but a moment in the life of the church. And 
yet we find people who seem to think that the only 
way to demonstrate their loyalty to the outgoing 
minister is to withdraw their support from the church 
to which he may have given the best years of his life. 
They do not help the minister who has gone and 
they handicap the work of his successor. 


There cannot be a permanent loyalty to a tran- 
sient ideal. If loyalty is to be enduring its object 
must be abiding. The one thing which abides in 
any church is its institutional life. Without it, it 
would have no existence whatsoever. To it and to it 
alone we owe our highest allegiance. No personal 
grievance, no disappointed ambition, no dissatisfac- 
tion with the possible good because, it is not the im- 
possible best, can be urged as an excuse for withholding 
that allegiance. Regularity in church attendance, 
generosity in church support, faithful participation 
in the work of the church and of its allied organiza- 
tions—these are the distinguishing marks of that in- 
stitutional loyalty without which no minister can do 
his best work and no church achieve its highest suc- 


cess. 
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A “‘SURPLUS” FACT AND A “‘SURPLUS”’ QUESTION 


Currently accepted political economy asserts that our huge 
“surplus of commodities”’ is responsible for the general and very 
serious reduction in the buying power of most all of us. This 
surplus was produced in spite of the fact that some ten or twelve 
millions of our workers were unemployed, perhaps half as many 
more employed half time, an undetermined number of millions 
employed but rendering very little if any really necessary or use- 
ful service, while at least several millions more were employed 
whose efforts were a positive injury to society. 

Let’s do a little supposing. Suppose that all who are able 
to work should be employed on the NRA time schedule at none 
but really necessary, useful, and beneficial tasks; resulting, as it 
would, in an unthinkable supply of all the desirable commodities 
that all of us want, would all of us, except, perchance, a very 
small and very select number of us, be forced to sleep on the 
ground, subsist on wild herbs, and join the nudists?—Charles L 
King. 
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Church nen in Canada 


Lyman V. Rutledge 


i HURCH Union in Canada was inevitable. 

The question was not whether, but when 
and among whom. The _ culmination 
came in 1925 when Methodists, Congrega- 
tionalists and seventy per cent of the Presbyterians 
formed the United Church of Canada. Bitter opposi- 
tion served only to crystallize the movement and 
help to make its meaning clear. The questions were 


searching. What do you mean by calling your- 
selves ‘‘national’’? Will you be setting up a State 
Church? 


And is your true purpose to federate existing 
churches, or to establish a new church altogether— 
just one more denomination? How will you hold the 
loyalty of your members when, by this act of union, 
you have abandoned your sacred traditions, shattered 
your theologies, and betrayed your doctrines? 

The first eight years have not decisively answered 
all of these questions, but the report of the Institute 
of Social and Religious Research*isilluminating. It is 
written by Claris Edwin Silcox, who spent two years 
uponit. The history of the movement toward union, 
the survey of conditions in Canada, and the “attempt 
at evaluation” fill a generous volume; and good read- 
ing it is from start to finish. 

Geography threw down an unprecedented chal- 
lenge to the northern pioneers. Canada has an area 
greater than that of the United States, but a popula- 
tion only a little above ten millions. The mileage of 
her railways is almost equal to our own, but with the 
smallest population per mile of any country in the 
world. 

Reviewing the whole field, Mr. Silcox finds that 
theological differences were for the most part foreign 
goods to Canada, imported from England and the 
United States. Except for the Baptists, there has 
been a definite tendency among the churches to inte- 
grate their forces, recognizing theological! controversy 
as alien and of little concern to Canadian life. Heresy 
trials are virtually unknown among them. Ministers 
and laymen are alike neither radical! nor conservative, 
but in the true sense liberal. 

The spirit of unity was abroad, waiting only some 
incidence for its expression in organic form. Two 
forces soon came into operation: (a) the suggestion of 
a state church, which would of course, be the Church 
of England adapted to conditions in Canada, and 
(b) the highly organized system of Roman Catholicism, 
dominant along the banks of the St. Lawrence, 
and holding forty per cent of the population of 
Canada. 

The picture is complete. The Methodists, Con- 
gregationalists, and most of the Presbyterians found 
themselves working in ever closer harmony to sustain 
scattered missions, to defeat the “Clergy Reserves,”’ 
and to save Protestantism in the presence of “the 
power and solidarity of the Roman Church.” Little 


*Church Union in Canada. Its Causes and Consequences. 
By,Claris Edwin Silcox. New York: New York Institute ot 
Social and Religious Research. 493 pp. $3.00. 


wonder in view of these conditions that the inspired 
words of George Monroe Grant have been often 
revived since their first utterance at Montreal in 
1874: 


God will give us the Church of the future... 

To this church Episcopacy shall contribute her comely 
order, her faith and loving conservatism; and Metho- 
dism impart her enthusiasm, her zeal for missions, and 
her ready adaptiveness to the necessities of the country; 
the Baptist shall give his full testimony to the sacred 
rights of the individual; the Congregationalist his to the 
freedom and independency of the congregation; and 
Presbyterianism shall come in her massive well-knit 
strength. 


In 1902 the mcvement toward unity entered its 
final phase, and swept on until 1925, when the deciding 
vote was taken. The total membership of the new 
church was estimated to be 609,729. There were of 
the Congregationalists 12,586, of the Methodists 
384,845 and of the Presbyterians 213,298. The dis- 
senting Presbyterians numbered 154,243. 

The “non-concurring”’ Presbyterians were largely 
of Scottish origin, and brought with them the seeds 
of controversy sown in the church-union battle which 
had long been raging in the home country. Their ar- 
guments against union were (1) nature herself indi- 
cates that a high stage of culture necessitates differen- 
tiation of species, (2) history teaches that all efforts 
to control conscience tend to destroy the spirit, (3) 
the scriptures never taught organic unity, but spiri- 
tual union only, (4) the courts of the law are reluctant 
to permit the merger of trust funds, thus demonstrat- 
ing that even in law the forming of such organic 
unions would be frowned upon. The basic fear seems 
to have been that the United Church would seek the 
power and repeat the evils attributed to the Roman 
Church. 

After eight years the voice of dissent seems to 
have reduced in volume. The United Church of 
Canada has gained remarkably in strength, its num- 
bers are increasing, and there is no evidence of lost 
loyalty. Its inclusiveness is best set forth by the 
caustic comment of lingering critics: “It admits any- 
body to membership.” “It emphasizes no doctrinal 
test of any kind.”’ “It has no consistent theology.” 
And its friends add that it has achieved a new sense 
of worship, has already produced a new Hymnary of 
surpassing merit, and has just published a new “Book 
of Orders” which promises equally well. 
improving the strength, resources and equipment of its 


ministers, is already looking toward better architecture | 


and more adequate equipment. 

The term “national” is to be understood in the 
sense of nation-wide. It means that the church pro- 
poses to extend its services to every corner of the great 
dominion. This, we may conclude, is the true evi- 


dence of success, not that the venture has perfected | 


an organism, or surmounted a material difficulty, but 
that it has made a spiritual discovery. Mr. Silecox 
believes that “it has begun to grow a new and modern 
soul to meet the needs of a modern age.”’ 


It is rapidly | 
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A Study of Pastoral Psychology’ 


Effie McCollum Jones 


1. Spiritual healing means bringing about a spiritual whole- 
ness which will lead to a corresponding physical wholeness. 
It must, therefore, begin with the building of healthy mental 
attitudes toward life. In our thought, what is usually spoken of 
as spiritual healing should make its beginnings long before disease 
has time to develop, and it calls for a whole philosophy and tech- 
nique of right thinking and right living. Your Commission sug- 
gests, therefore, that the name of this group should be changed 
and that it be called the Commission on Pastoral Psychology. 
This name would enable it to include in its view a whole range of 
ideas and activities that do not really belong under its present 
title. 

2. It is now known that much disease of body is due to 
unhealthy states of mind, such as fear and worry, anger and 
hatred, doubt and anxiety and other destructive emotions and 
ideas. This field is still too imperfectly grasped to permit dog- 
matism, but much of the best medical opinion asserts that a 
large proportion of all the disease from which people suffer re- 
sults from unsound mental or emotional states—the latter even 
more than the former. Thus, the Church should approach our 
problems of health with a broad enough viewpoint so that we may 
see our task as including the building—or rebuilding—of the 
whole personality into something sane and well rounded, a 
character that might be summed up in the scriptural pledge that 
“ve shall know the truth and the truth shall make you free’”’— 
free not only from the bondage of sin and its terrors but from all 
the ills that grow from these twin roots. 

3. With this realization as to the relation between mental 
and bodily states, it is easy to take the next step and recognize 
that individuals should be taught early in life to know that control 
of their own thought processes is possible. How can we say that 
“my mind to me a kingdom is”’ when little or no effort is made to 
govern the mind’s actions? Too often we excuse ourselves from 
any effort to rule our minds by declaring that one cannot help 
what he thinks. Children should be taught in the church school 
the rudiments of menta! self mastery. Parents should be helped 
to understand the facts about thought control so clearly that they 
start teaching the infant the idea that growing up means a steady 
progress in learning to think and to feel and to react according to 
reason and judgment, instead of letting the mind become a battle 
ground for untamed emotions and wild imaginings. 

One of the means to this end is the practice of mental relaxa- 
tion in solitude, studying to quiet down the mind and through it 
the body until they are receptive to whatever suggestions of 
peace and poise and self-control one may choose to make to one’s 
self. “Thought is the master power that moulds and makes,” 
and the child who has been taught early that whenever his mind 
is in a turmoil of excitement or temptation he will help himself 
greatly if he will go away by himself, purposefully filling his mind 
with something soothing and uplifting—the 23d Psalm, for in- 
stance—will have the ability to master himself in many a difficult 
hour. The old rule that one should count ten before speaking 
when angry uses this principle. “He that ruleth his own spirit 
is greater than he that taketh a@ city,” and our hurried age is sick 
in both body and mind because we have failed to learn the power 
we may exert over both our mental and our emotional states. 

4. Next, people must be helped, by a little elementary 
teaching, to see what anger and fear do to their bodies. “The 
Physiology of Faith and Fear,” by Dr. Wm. H. Sadler, of Chi- 
cago, is a mine of wisdom on this subject and should be studied 
by every one who works much with people. A long list of books 


*By unanimous votes, the Univesralist General Convention 
in Worcester requested the Christian Leader to publish this 
report of the Commission on Spiritual Healing, and recom- 
mended to the Board of Trustees ‘consideration of the appoint- 
ment of a Committee on Pastoral Psychology.” 


on this general theme can be had. But Dr. Sadler sets forth the 
effect of destructive emotions graphically, as a medical man sees 
and learns to recognize them. He also asserts, out of a wide ex- 
perience, the value of a religious approach to experience as health- 
giving and constructive in all ways. 

Of course, it is not always easy to trace specific cases of 
chronic disease to mental or psychic states. Yet a widely known 
English physician has said, after many years of careful study of 
hundreds of his patients, that he has never seen a case of cancer, 
for instance, in which he did not also find a strong element of de- 
structive emotions of some kind. At least, those of us who have 
studied the ancient writings may not find it hard to believe that 
“as a man thinketh, so is he’ in more ways than we have been 
taught to realize. 

But because we do know that many acute sicknesses, such as 
indigestion, may be traced to brain storms, and since doctors 
put so much stress on cheerfulness and hope in their dealing with 
sick people, it is easy to go one step farther and understand that 
an intelligent control of thought and feelings would prove benef- 
icent—working well for us. And since, also, the increase in men- 
tal diseases has become so appalling and presents such serious 
social problems, a careful study of what is already known about 
the possibility of controlling our mental states and attitudes for 
the sake of better health would seem to be a necessary part of 
the training of any one whose work brings him into close associa- 
tion with the inner life of men and women, It is significant that 
the ministry has been called a “‘cure of souls.” 

5. If we have come thus far in substantial agreement, it is 
not hard to see that two principles are to be recognized and ap- 
plied if we are to be of use in lifting and helping those who are 


* burdened by illness and anxiety. 


(a) That an ounce of prevention is worth any amount of 
treatment after the actual work of destruction has been begun. 
Too many of our habits about ourselves are built on the anticipa- 
tion, or at least the likelihood, of illness. One should not carry 
an umbrella constantly in fear of occasional rainy days. Reason- 
able care for the future is the part of good sense, but one should 
make necessary preparation to be ready to meet emergencies and 
then forget about them. : 

Also, because every one wants and needs to feel important 
and interesting, we have put a premium on the recital of aches. 
and pains. Often, to have something the matter is a person’s 
only visible claim to the interest of his friends. Sympathy and 
attention are shown to one who is not well, while the person who 
makes no such appeal feels neglected. Small wonder that so 
many people drift into a valetudinarian state of mind and watch 
for signs of something the matter, to the extent of being actually 
resentful if told that they are looking well. As we tend to become 
like those things on which we fix our attention, this matter of 
making ill health desirable in an effort to make one’s self the cen- 

“ter of interest, tends to produce results to correspond to our con- 
centration. Vitality is lowered and resistance to disease is either 
diminished or destroyed. Illness can be self-induced for psycho- 
logical reasons which the uninitiated person cannot perceive. 

The remedy for this harmful attitude is to be found only in 
the growth of wholesome health ideals. Our modern interest in 
athletics has done good work here, but one needs something 
better founded, something that makes an appeal to reason and 
conviction. When people learn to teach and practice the idea 
that the natural state of our bodies is health, that our inner vital 
forces tend to keep us in health and to repair promptly any dam- 
age that may have been caused, the foundation has been laid for 
building healthy bodies which are able to resist the attacks of 
disease, bodies that will prove dependable when we need to make 
unusual demands on our energies. The almost universal care- 
lessness about such health matters as diet, exercise, fresh air, 
regularity of our daily routine, coupled with indifference to emo- 
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tional control, has sowed the wind for the race and too many 
are now reaping the consequent whirlwind. ‘‘The fathers have 
eaten sour grapes and the children’s teeth are set on edge.”’ To 
think health is to make a good start toward realizing it. To be- 
come convinced that largely our vigor depends on our observance 
of known health laws will go far toward making a stronger and a 
happier race of men and women. 

(b) On the homeopathic principle that “‘similars cure simi- 
lars,”’ when one is plunged into illness by destructive mental 
and emotional reactions and by carelessness about physical and 
mental laws, there is need for the use of whatever wisdom is 
available. A sane belief in the power of the mind over the body 
will still insist that when from any cause the body has been made 
unhealthy, the mind is also affected by this condition. That 
should mean that one is ready to make use of whatever skills have 
been acquired by the medical profession. When we let illness 
come to us, we need help from those presumably wiser than we 
have shown ourselves to be. But the challenge is not simply to 
call a doctor when one suffers. Profiting by whatever wisdom 
is within his scope, we can also start our own minds toward health 
by right thinking, thus working with the physician by using the 
reconstructive forces of our own personality to supplement and 
re-enforce those remedies that are being used in our behalf. 

Such a situation is a golden opportunity for those church 
workers who make the parish calls on the sick, and especially for 
the minister. Some of these bring an atmosphere of gloom and 
the threat of death with them into the sickroom. Only a cheer- 
ful and courageous person should be allowed to go near a sick 
person. Any others should be excluded as if they carried a dan- 
gerous infection—which they really do. ‘““A merry heart doeth 
good like a medicine,” and since cheer and courage are contagious 
many doctors have said that they depend in considerable degree 
on those who help with the care of a patient. 

A training in the essentials of psychology should be a part of 
the education of every minister. He should be taught the power 
of suggestion, the curative usefulness of courage and hope, the 
importance of carrying an atmosphere of confidence and courage 
to those who are necessarily depressed in mind because of suffering 
of body. Such training as may still be lacking when the actual 
work of the ministry has been begun can be in some degree se- 
cured by the reading of sane and constructive books, written by 
those whose own mastery in this field is well enough attested to 
make them safe guides in this intricate and difficult field. A list 
of books is appended to this report, though it makes no preten- 
sions to being in any sense exclusive or exhaustive. 

6. The foregoing, of course, is readily seen to be only in- 
troductory to the real subject of spiritual healing. It leads us 
across the threshold into a realization that there is possible for 
us a sane and intelligent control of our own lives. In order to go 
farther, we must know something about those great reservoirs 
of unconscious power, on the surface of which our conscious lives 
are carried along by unseen currents of spiritual energy and in- 
fluence. Before the religious teacher can be of much real service 
to those whose needs are his first concern he must grow into a 
realization of what these subconscious forces are and know some- 
thing about their influence on health and character. There are 
vast possibilities for harm in the submerged memories of wrong 
and hurt and weakness by which each individual is largely shaped 
into the kind of person he becomes. 

This field is altogether too large to be more than suggested 
in this survey, but it is here that our gravest problem in minister- 
ing to people is to be found. But the knowledge that there are 
compulsions that lie too deep to be affected by reason or argu- 
ment, too deep even to be reached by the exercise of the will, but 
which are tensing the circulatory system, tearing at the nerves, 
interfering with the normal action of some or all of the organs of 
the body, will give one patience and tolerance not only for and 
with the real wrong doer, but for the neurotic, the enfeebled in 
vitality and courage, the infirm of health or purpose. In this 
field of contacts with the suffering of the world there lie many 
possibilities either to hinder or to help. Without real under- 
standing and great patience one is likely to blunder and do more 


harm than good. But it is not too much to say that here is a 
vast field of usetulness for the Christian teacher. It may even 
be true that not to make any effort to render aid to sufferers from 
these obscure burdens would be the greatest blunder of all. 

7. So, a working understanding about the vagaries of the 
subconscious part of the mind as it operates to cause disease of 
both body and soul is found to be a vital part of our equipment 
for service. In this field, especially in view of the fact that in- 
vestigation has begun only comparatively recently and that there 
is such wide divergence of opinion as to the interpretation of the 
various indications that have been studied, it is far from easy to 
select those who are to be our guides in this field of study. To 
many of us it seems that the Freudian psychology is far too ex- 
treme in its emphasis upon a single physical appetite as the mov- 
ing cause of psychic disaster to be a safe leader for the practical 
minded student. The Freudian stress on the predominance of 
the sex factor in all neuroses is too distorted and one-sided to be 


- practical as a premise for the religious teacher, though it does 


give a general sense of the vast reality and importance of the 
unseen elements in personality and their effect in our experience. 
It does also offer a technique for dealing with the intangibles in 
our makeup that is of real value in the hands of a skilled person. 

Perhaps the philosophy of Dr. Alfred Adler of Vienna, once 
a co-worker with Freud, who separated from him because of the 
difference in their point of view on what constitutes the central 
factor in the influence of the subconscious phase of the mind over 
the body in health and disease, comes nearest to offering the kind 
of guidance needed for those who want to carry on their psycho- 
logical ministry in connection with the activities of the church. 
Adler lays his emphasis on the universal need for self-expression, 
which easily becomes a dominating need for self-assertion, or the 
demand to be superior. To those who already know that what 
people most need is understanding of their struggles if they are 
to be helped, and who appreciate that all distortions in personal- 
ity are only the abnormal stressing of qualities and tendencies 
that are beneficent when used wisely and in due proportion, this 
teaching of Adler is found illuminating. It answers many ques- 
tions and solves some riddles that have long perplexed lovers of 
humanity. 

Other leaders may appeal to religious teachers, for one 
reason or other. It is well to have at least a working grasp of 
what each of the main schools of the new psychology of the sub- 
conscious stands for. But many will be eclectic and form a system 
of their own that takes the best from many sources. 

8. Some understanding of the power of suggestion in shap- 
ing personality and destiny is needed for any successful dealing 
with people. If Adler is to be trusted when he says that the de- 
sire to be superior is one of our strongest instincts, it follows that 
people are much more easily led than driven. The real leaders 
of the world have known this fact instinctively, it seems. ‘To 
know that suggestion is the one law by means of which the deep 
places of the mind can be influenced is to have the key to power 
and helpfulness in all relations with people. This law all too 
often operates destructively because we are so ignorant of the fact 
that there even is such a law. For good or evil, the law of sug- 
gestion is the most powerful force in fashioning human nature 
into the many-sided thing we know. An ability to show people 
who need help how to change the, currents of their own lives by 
setting against their fears and hates and anxieties the counter 
influences of hope and courage and good will, and to help them 
to believe that with this knowledge they have a powerful tool 
with which to help themselves, must grow out of the teacher’s 
personal experience. Unless he has himself proved in his own 
daily efforts at self-mastery that the power of self-suggestion is 
great beyond measure for good he can never help anybody else 
to know it. Here the great assertion of Jesus is the one rule for 
the teacher, ““We speak that we do know, and testify that we have 
seen.”’ A theory must first be worked into one’s own life before 
it can be shared with others. 

In the light of the world’s crying need for understanding 
helpers for seeking minds and souls, many churches are estab- 
lishing something that might well be called a Protestant con- 
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fessional as part of their service to people. There is real healing 
virtue in talking out a worry or a sense of guilt with some one 
who can be trusted to understand and to guard the confidence. 
If the individual who conducts such a clinic loves people, it he 
has enough knowledge of the springs of action to be very patient, 
if he is too wise to blame and is able instead to understand and to 
pity, he can be of vast use to those who carry their burdens to 
him. The success of such an enterprise depends almost altogether 
on the quality and outlook of the one who conducts it. But here 
is a great need in the confused state of today’s thinking, and the 
rewards in satisfaction to those who are able thus to relieve and 
counsel and encourage are beyond estimate, and very precious. 

9. It is scarcely necessary to say that besides wisdom and 
knowledge of the workings of the inner life torces of the individ- 
ual the religious leader who aspires to usefulness in this field must 
have a deep and abiding faith—a faith that reaches out in two 
directions. One must believe profoundly in the validity and the 
promise of the inherent forces in human nature. No one who 
thinks of them as miserable sinners can be of much use to suffering 
men and women. But one must also believe beyond all argu- 
ment in the vast unseen resources of power and inspiration from 
which even the humblest of us may draw strength. The Chris- 
tian believer calls this power behind all powers God. The psy- 
choiogist may find other words for it. But any one who tries 
to go with struggling souls into the depths of their need and 
longing will find the certainty that there is an infinite possibility 
of reinforcement for those who seek it hopefully. Words are not 
important, but a deep confidence in the fact that we may seek 
and find and be helped by a strength beyond our own is a vital 
part of the personal experience of those who are or would become 
helpers of the struggling. 

That the essential factor in psychological service to people 
is faith can never be urged too strongly. This faith in people 
and faith in that power and wisdom and goodness which is behind 
all manifestation will furnish the background against which to see 
all the trials and troubles with which men are burdened and 
under the weight of which they come almost to despair. There is 
no danger that one can ever believe too much either in the people 
to whom he ministers or in the availability of resources beyond 
measure that are at the service of those who know how to look 
for them and find them. Belief in the healing power of truth and 
knowledge and in the Infinite Wisdom and love with which it is 
our privilege to cooperate is behind all successful efforts at re- 
lieving sickness of either body or spirit. P. T. Barnum once 
said—from quite another point of view, however—that most men 
cheat themselves, not by believing too much but by believing too 
little. Our habits of doubt and more especially our tendency to 
think too little of the possible greatness behind the weakness of 
ordinary suffering men and women must be offset by the af- 
firmations of a great faith. Such a faith must hold out hope to 
the most hopeless and give them assurance that, like the great 
Teacher, they can do all things with divine spiritual reinforce- 
ment. 

10. Itis already plainly manifest that the members of your 
Commission feel that we are still only on the threshold of a great 
understanding of the possibilities of human nature when it is 
brought into direct and conscious contact with the Universal 
Mind and Power. We are thus also only beginning to build 
either the consciousness or the methods for utilizing this idea for 
the comfort and the healing of the nations. Knowledge of how to 
build a sound and healthy body by means of unifying our mind 
and spirit with the universal forces in which we live and have our 
being must come gradually, and will be brought near to us largely 
by individual effort and experiment. This is the most fascinating 
and the most promising field of endeavor awaiting our cultivation. 
It means a ministry to the whole personality, body, mind and 
spirit. 

It would be easy to indicate many shortcomings in various 
systems of faith healing and life building. But since we all are 
searchers after truth it would be in a high degree ungracious to 
spend our energies in criticizing those who have shown them- 
selves more adventurous in this field than we have been. Mis- 


takes are inevitable in every field of experiment, but with every 
such effort something is learned, either positively or negatively. 
And with every fresh gleam of understanding all of us find our 
way a little clearer than before. The results already attained in 
health and happiness are beyond dispute. Many are ready to 
follow any light that offers in the hope of finding real guidance. 
Therefore, this field of ministry may well challenge our utmost 
faith and courage. 

11. The claim of a healing type of ministry is based not 
only on experience and the findings of the newer knowledge of 
the ways in which the mind works. It is also a logical outgrowth 
of the teachings of the New Testament. That Jesus and the 
early fathers of the church believed that their faith was a means 
of helping both body and spirit seems beyond controversy. That 
Jesus never thought of healing as anything more than an adjunct 
of his more vital spiritual ministry also seems clear beyond a 
doubt. But the fact that he made this part of his work secon- 
dary scarcely justifies the modern church in neglecting it alto- 
gether, as is the almost universal tendency. The rapid growth 
in* popularity of various religious or psychological movements 
that make healing their main emphasis is well known. It indi- 
cates that one source of the admitted weakness of much modern 
religious leadership is found in the giving up of this practical kind 
of effort to demonstrate the unity of human nature and the possi- 
bility of helping the whole personality by means of the message 
of faith. The body can be reached and moved through the mind 
and spirit, just as the body also responds to the varying moods 
of the mind. 

12. The steps to usefulness in this field, beyond those al- 
ready pointed out, must be gradually undertaken. An under- 
standing of the laws of energy and of the responsiveness of the 
nervous system to mental changes; some sense of the damage 
wrought by repression of violent emotional states; the methods 
and the value of purposeful concentration of thought for specific 
ends; the renewing power of the release of tensions through talk- 
ing things out; the often startling effects obtained by what 
Ralph Waldo Trine calls being “in tune with the Infinite;”’ the 
elusive nature of psychic reactions, so that skill in the helper is 
necessary if the repressed mental lesion is to be brought to light 
and changed into a harmless memory—and the technique for 
accomplishing these things and making them real and practical 
to others—all these come step by step to one who steadfastly de- 
termines to go as far as possible in the direction of an under- 
standing of the mental and spiritual capacities of the human per- 
sonality. 

But this report is already too long. It is hoped that it has at 
least indicated a field of interest and a direction for study and 
practice that may prove of some slight use to those who are al- 
ready concerned to make their ministry effective by this means. 
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The Art of Helping People Out of Trouble, Karl de Schwein- 
itz. 
Souls in the Making, John G. McKenzie. 


For a General Background: 

Adolescence, Dr. G. Stanley Hall. 

Psychology and Morals, J. A. Hadfield. 
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Schwab. 
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Cnet 4 
IN MEMORY OF DEPARTED MINISTERS 
R. S. Kellerman 

I have been greatly pained by the omission of any apprecia- 
tive sketch of the work and character of the Rev. Charles E. 
Petty* since his death several weeka ago. We are so in the habit 
of depending on the Leader to perform this service that scargely 
does any minister or friend in the ranks feel called upon to utter 
a word in print in praise of the virtues and talents of those who 
are taken from us. 

Now Dr. Thomas E. Potterton has taken his departure, and 
I am wondering who is so “poor as to do him reverence,”’ and 
whether we shall have any appreciative account of his work, 
talents, and virtues, from any considerable number of our 
brethren. Ministers—I mean some ministers, some doctors, 
lawyers, professors, students, scientists, and others—are so 
darned conceited as to be utterly blind to the fact that they have 
any equals, particularly that they have any superiors, so that in 
the death of some lesser prophet than themselves they never pause 
to express some kind appreciation of the dead, but rush heedless 
on, as if the world was expecting them to save it by their su- 
periority! 

It is my humble opinion, after years of careful observation, 
that no minister lives who is without some distinguishing talent, 
excellence, and, many times, superiority. I have known a 
great many of our brethren personally, the older brethren by 
reputation, and the younger brethren by name and hope; and I 
am most happy to be able to say that I honor and revere them 
one and all, each for his own notable ability, a!l for superior gifts 
of mind and heart. And I count it a happy privilege to observe 
and to proclaim the merits and the virtues and the attainments 
of my brethren in life and in action. I should do this while they 
live and not leave it to be performed when they are dead. 

I once received a letter from a brother who had retired from 
active work in the ministry eight or ten years before on account 
of ill health, who asked this pointed question (it pricked my heart 
like the point of a thorn): “‘How long must a man be dead before 
he is forgotten?’’ It was the cry of a wounded superintendent 
who felt himselt forgotten and neglected by his brethren in the 
ministry, after he had given many years of hard and fruitful 
cultivation of Universalism in the garden of our God. I myself 
have been out of the active ministry now only three or four 
years. Already some of my brethren do not bother to reply to 
my letters (I suppose it is a ‘“‘bother’’ to some of them to write to 
me). Only a year ago one of our young ministers, whom I have 
never met, referred to the church at Greensboro as having been 
created and organized ‘‘by a man by the name of Kellerman!”’ 
(“‘O ye ghosts of ye dust of ye shades of ancient history!’’) 

But let all that pass. Isat down to pay my tribute of loving 
appreciation to Mr. Petty. We entertained him many times in 
our home, and were entertained in his. He was genial and cordial 
and appreciative. He had a vigorous mind. He was a real 
thinker, an entertaining conversationalist, and a solid preacher. 
He belonged to the class of the “superlatives.” This is not 
saying that he was head and shoulders above the rank and file of 
the brethren. He was somewhere among the average of us in 
natural ability, originality, and ministerial attainment. He was 


*See Christian Leader, Dec. 9, 1938. 


a useful, faithful and accomplished minister of the gospel. He 
was an ornament to our profession! 

Mr. Petty had one trait of character—at least one, possibly 
more than one—which ‘stood out in great prominence, known 
among the circle of his intimate friends. He was married twice— 
each time to a beautiful woman. Both suffered from long and 
distressing illness, and Mr. Petty cared for both with the utmost 
patience and devotion. 

I have never known a minister, nor a man in any walk of life, 
with a better heart than Petty had! 

Now Dr. Potterton had a different trend of life and thought. 
He was a traveler, an observer, a lecturer. He knew the mind 
of an audience. We have probably not seen in the ranks of our 
ministry his superior, probably not his equal, in his special field 
of adventure. He was so well known by us all that I leave it to 
others to speak further and more intimately of him, and his quali- 
ties of mind and heart. We entertained him a great many times 
in our home and at our board. He was always a gentleman, 
agreeable, appreciative and complimentary. He had a good 
heart, too. Our church has been greatly benefited and blessed by 
both Petty and Potterton. I cherish them both as faithful dear 
old friends of mine. And I commend them to you all. Long 
may their memories remain fresh and green in the precincts of 
our hearts! 


NO GOODWIN PLAN 


We cannot see the wisdom of tying up the church with busi- 
ness in connection with the Goodwin plan, which, while it may 
appear altruistic on the surface, looks like a very clever business 
proposition. The public is looking for price and quality today and 
cares little whether the seller makes a profit or what he does with 
his profits after the government has taken the lion’s share. The 
plan involves pledging church members to buy the goods of cer- 
tain national advertisers which shall be indicated by the Goodwin 
corporation. They will turn in the labels on any such purchases, 
whether of a can of soup or an automobile, to collectors in their 
church, who will remit them to the corporation. The latter will 
then collect three and a half per cent on the price from the manu- 
facturer, send two per cent to the church, and keep one and a half 
per cent as commission. This Goodwin plan would seem to 
create a monopoly for large concerns and for nationally known 
products. A great deal of business is done through personality. 
The small dealer is often successful because he is a man well liked 
by his neighbors who trade with him. This is true too of small 
manufacturers who have a personal following. In our]judgment 
comparatively few people in this section will fall _for,the Goodwin 
plan.— Malden Evening News. 


ce eka es 


CALL TO THE HILLS 
You bade me come into the hills .... 
Alas, I answer, no, 
For I am fettered here by ills 
That will not let me go. 


But bring to me a souvenir, 
Bring back earth scent and dust, 
Bring back the little thrills of fear 
That ride the evening gust. 


Bring back to me the country’s might, 
The confidence of earth, 

Bring back to me the country’s light, 
Its freedom and its mirth. 


And one day I will go with you 
Far out amidst the hills; 

And there by stream and stone renew 
All things the city kills. 


Paul Southworth Bliss. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


QUICK ACTION IN OHIO 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I noticed your mention in the Leader of Jan. 6 of the two 
Ohio ministers of the Universalist Church who were working 
with pick and shovel in a road gang. I saw it also in a Cleveland 
paper, and at once took it up with our Universalist church, and 
we sent them $25. You may be interested in the letter sent 
to Mr. Lowry, a copy of which is attached. 

You see that the Universalist church of Bryan did not pass 
on the other side, but at once gave relief. 


E. T. Binns. 
Bryan, Ohio. 


The Letter to Mr. Lowry 


Rev. Lewis Roy Lowry, 
North Olmsted, Ohio. 
My dear Mr. Lowry: 

Some fifty-five years ago the Universalist church people of 
Bryan became interested in the Universalist church of North 
Olmsted, in fact we consider that church the mother of our 
Bryan Universalist church. 

It came about in this way: The sainted Rev. Mr. Rice of the 
North Olmsted church was at that time living near that church, 
and we called him to be our minister, and he gave us part time 
service for a number of years, and his telling us of his work there, 
coupled with the great service he gave us, has always made us 
feel very near in good fellowship. ; 

At the time he came to Bryan we held our service in a hall, 
but through his kind efforts we in 1875 built a fine church build- 
ing, and at every business meeting, and at our annual meeting 
to settle things for the year, there are always kind words said of 
him and the church he served there. Now this will surprise 
you, it may be. 

The writer saw a clipping in the newspaper about the min- 
ister of the North Olmsted Universalist church working with the 
welfare men with a shovel on the highway. It came to him at 
once that the Bryan Universalist church should do something to 
assist him, as the funds of the church were in such shape that we 
could do so. 

The matter was brought up at our annual meeting to elect 
officers and attend to any other business that came up, and by a 
unanimous vote it was voted to send you $265 to assist you and 
your church through the winter. And you will please find in 
this check for $25 made payable to your order. We hope that 
it will be a help to you. ; 

Wishing you and your church a prosperous year, we are 

yours for the good work. 
The First Universalist Church of Bryan,. 
co * 


NOBLE SACRIFICE IN PULPIT AND PEW 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I want to thank you for the very kind words you said in re- 
gard to my father and myself in the last edition of the Leader. 
The whole of this publicity was entirely unsought and unex- 
pected by myself. Two reporters for the Cleveland Press came 
to see me and asked for my picture for the paper. I saw no rea- 
gon to refuse, so my father and I posed with pick and shovel. 
The next night our pictures appeared together with the write-up. 
However, there are two things in your article I want to say a 
word about. 

First—your quotation from the Associated Press dispatch 
says, “The congregation having dwindled to fifty or sixty.” In- 
stead of “dwindling” it has “risen” from twenty-five or thirty 
when I came here three years ago to the present figure. 

Second—your suggestion that some might feel that the 
church people should be ashamed not to pay sufficient to keep 
their minister. I had better not hear anyone making that sug- 
gestion regarding these loyal folk of N orth Olmsted. The tact is, 
many of them are doing the same thing—working on the C. W.A., 


and this in spite of the fact that they have property. Our church 
here would be fairly well fixed financially were it not for (1) the 
closing of the second and third largest banks of Cleveland, to- 
gether with many smaller banks, our local one still being on a 
2 per cent basis, and (2) the impossibility of making a living by 
truck farming and paying ruinous taxes. This ‘“‘ruinous” taxes 
is not merely the usual cry either. I personally know one place 
that is renting for $600 a year, on which the taxes are $2,300, 
another where the owner pays $400 a year more than the rental 
value for taxes; a beautiful house across the street from me rents 
for $600 a year and the taxes are $550. Tell me how anyone could 
say these people should be ashamed for not paying sufficient to 
keep their minister. They simply haven’t got it, and that is all 
there is to it. 

The above criticisms do not apply to anything you wrote. 
The first is an error in the Associated Press dispatch (as you 
quoted it, which I presume is correct), and of the second you 
yourself stated my explanation might be true. I merely want 
to go on record as stating emphatically that this is the case—they 
haven’t got the money to pay. 

Once more ,permit me to thank you for your kindness and 
the good words you wrote forme. It is greatly appreciated. 

Lewis Lowry. 

North Olmsted, Ohio 


P.S. That the church has not “dwindled” is evidenced by 
the facts that North Olmsted won the efficiency cup for the 
church school in June a year ago and tied for it last June; 
thirty-two members were added to the church roll last Easter; 
we have just started a community forum with one of the other 
churches of the community and it meets every Sunday night 
in our church. At present the church is only about one month 
behind on salaries—though of course this is due to the fact that 
I turn all that I make over to the church to be applied to my 
salary. Also, in Bryan, Ohio, they read the account of our work- 
ing on the C. W. A. and they sent me $25 which also was turned 
over to the church. Our coal is paid for and the only thing we 
owe is $105 for insurance and taxes for two and a half years. The 
last item amounts to nearly $1,000, but as ninety per cent of the 
taxes of this village are delinquent, I am not greatly worried 
about their selling our property. 


As Mr. Lowry says, we did not hint that North Olmsted 
should feel ashamed—rather, proud. We merely referred to the 
fact that the church as a whole might feel ashamed not to be able 
to support its ministers, and uttered a warning against jumping 
to a conclusion in any particular case because ‘‘noble sacrifice’’ 
on the part of members has kept things going. 

The Editor. 
*e * 
WAS SPOERL’S INTERPRETATION ACCURATE? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

While one cannot question the facts presented in Mr. Spoerl’s 
“Questionnaire and Some Comments,” may one not arrive at a 
different interpretation of those facts? 

I refer especially to the statement concerning the vote onthe 
material for responsive readings: “It appears that the congrega- 
tion is willing to dispense with the use of the Bible in worship 
services only in proportion to its own diminishing degree of par- 
ticipation in the service.” 

A perhaps likelier interpretation of the returns might read: 
“The congregation is willing to dispense with the use of the 
Bible in worship services in proportion to its degree of familiarity 
with extra-biblical material.” 

For is this not true? For a long time congregations have 
been accustomed to hearing sermons without the use of texts in 
the ancient fashion, so they approve that custom. They have 
been less habituated to extra-biblical scripture readings, but ma- 
terial thus presented to them has had a certain literary standing, 
so they approve such readings. But when it comes to responsive 
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readings, they have either had nothing but biblical selections to 
read, or the extra-biblical antiphonal selections have been in 
general so ineptly arranged or experimented with, that they have 
had no opportunity to develop a taste for material other than 
the Psalms. 

Congregations having the opportunity to read responsively 
good extra-biblical material develop a taste for it and like it. 
Another generation of worshipers with the opportunity to use 
such material, and another questionnaire will produce different 
figures; at least, some of us who believe in a thoroughly vital and 
meaningful service of worship believe so. 

Pro-Liturgicus. 
* * 


IS BELIEF OF ANY IMPORTANCE? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

No person who knows the Rey. Lon R. Call doubts his sin- 
cerity. Moreover, all who know him acknowledge his ability. 
But, unfortunately, being a humanisi, Mr. Call becomes the vic- 
tim of hasty and petty statements. Mr. Call is a zealous and 
amiable man, but he allowed his passion for humanism to run 
away with his good judgment when he stated that “belief is less 
important than one’s attitude toward his belief,’’ and “‘the fact 
that one believes what he believes honestly and sincerely matters 
more than the content of one’s belief.” 

Mr. Call’s ill-considered statements make it as plain as the 
big barn door that humanism is not—as many of its advocates 
claim—a logical development of Universalist and Unitarian ex- 
perience. A Universalist-Unitarian minister, who has espoused 
the cause of humanism, affirms that “‘belief is less important than 
one’s attitude toward his belief,’”’ and that “‘the fact that one be- 
lieves what he believes honestly and sincerely matters more than 
the content of one’s belief.”” May the saints—and also the 
prophets—preserve us and prevent us from destroying our own 
history! — 

Fortunately for the future of religious liberalism there is 
more involved in Mr. Call’s statements than he is aware of, ap- 
parently. If honesty and sincerity are the two fundamental re- 
quirements of true religion, then why should men and women 
continue to give their support to liberal religion? If honesty and 
sincerity are the two great essentials of genuine religion, then it 
doesn’t make any difference to my community whether I am a 
Holy Roller or a Universalist, a Christian Scientist or a Uni- 
tarian, so long as I am honest and sincere in my beliefs. That 
is what Mr. Call says, if I interpret him correctly. If his state- 
ments are true, what rational grounds have we for our appeal to 
men and women to support our Universalist and Unitarian 
churches? Thousands of men and women are honest and sin- 
cere in their allegiance to orthodoxy. According to Mr. Call, it 
would be an act of irreligion to carry our liberal gospel to those 
people. In such absurdities we become enmeshed when we de- 
velop his statements to their logical conclusions. 

There must be, and there is, more to the problem raised by 
Mr. Call than, apparently, he sees. 

For a fuller statement of the truth involved in the problem, 
allow me to submit an excerpt from Canon Streeter’s “‘Real- 
ity.” 

“A moral ideal requires to be rightly defined in word as well 
as to be expressed in act. That is a point often overlooked. It is 
of small value to humanity that a prophet should die for his ideal, 
if the ideal be confused or false.” 

The same truth stated by Canon Streeter is expressed at 
greater length by Auguste Sabatier, as follows: 

“In saying that in dogmas we must distinguish the religious 
substance and the intellectual form, I do not mean that we either 
can or ought to isolate them from each other, or that we can ever 
hope to have them separately. Piety is only conscious for us and 
discernible by others when incarnate in its expression or intel- 
lectual image. A religion without doctrine, a piety without 
thought, a feeling without expression, these are things essentially 
contradictory. It is as vain to wish to seize pure piety, as in 
philosophy it is to seek to define ‘the thing in itself.” When we 


speak of the inward religious fact, then, of pious experience, we 
do not speak of a bare experience; we speak of a psychological 
phenomenon, of a precise and, consequently, formulated ex- 
perience. 

“Tn the second place, for religious science, it is not a question 
of isolated experience, of the experience of a single individual. 
The material would be too precarious, and the field of observation 
too limited. The question refers to the individual life in its 
continuity and to the life of the religious society considered in 
its historical develpoment. 

“A social and universal as much and even more than it is an 
individual fact, it is in the social life of the species, in organized 
religious societies, in their institutions, their common worship, 
their liturgy, their rules of faith and discipline, that religion ob- 
jectively realizes its fundamental principle, manifests its inner 
soul, and develops all its power. . . . Moreover, a religious life 
which remains hidden in the individual consciousness, which 
does not create any spiritual solidarity, any fraternity of soul, is as 
if it were not; it is a mere film of feeling, an ephemeral poetic 
flower, which has no more effect on the individual himself than it 
has on the human race.” 

Unless I am very much mistaken, we have in these two ex- 
cerpts more of the truth involved in the problem raised by Mr. 
Call than, apparently, he sees. 

To me it is a matter ot great regret that the reactionary move- 
ment known as humanism destroys the influence of some of our 
promising ministers and wastes their energy on the pathetically 
ridiculous attempt to over-simplify religion and life. It is alsoa 
matter of great regret to me that some of our men, whose zeal, 
enthusiasm and spirit of daring would naturally make them 
leaders of our liberal religious movement, are content to run up a 
blind alley and blow bubbles. Let us hope that some good may 
come out of this seemingly unfortunate humanist episode. It 
may prove to be a blessing in disguise. It is sure to be that if it 
causes religious liberalism to become self-respecting enough to 
part company with the juvenile generalities and sophomoric 
pronouncements with which it has associated rather intimately 
of late, and strike out boldly to construct a religious philosophy 
vigorous and comprehensive enough to bring to perplexed men 
and women assurance that life is something more than a dog-eat- 
dog proposition. 

J. Fronklin Burkhart. 

Charleston, S.C. 


* * 


PERCIPIENCE FOREVER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

' At last deliverance! Zendik appears. He tells us, In your 
issue of Jan. 20, of a fine book that ought to be used in all liberal 
churches, although it will encourage “‘hazy, indefinite, vague, in- 
choate religious phraseology among us’”—and also will send Uni- 
versalists on to “‘theological percipience’”’ like ‘lettuce under a 
peach tree.” More of it, we say. A percipience society should 
be organized in all of our churches. To us lettuce under a peach 
tree is ‘‘presently enjoyable.’ Give us more “poeticisms.”’ Down 
with “located” words. 

Zendik the Third. 


WANDERS OVER THE HILLS WITH US 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Please find money order for $2.50 for a renewal of my sub- 
scription to the Christian Leader. 

Money is scarce, but there is always something one can do 
without better than to give up the Leader. There is so much to 
stimulate thought and so much homely joy and content in wan- 
dering over the hill farm, that I hope the Cruisings will last as 
long as I last to read. 

Hoping for prosperity for the Leader, health and happiness 
for the editor. 


Mrs. Frank A. Farrar, 
South Paris, Maine. 
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Germany and the Church 


The New Church and the New Ger- 
many. By Charles S. Macfarland. 
(Macmillan. $2.25.) 


Dr. Macfarland. formerly executive of | 


the Federal Council of Churches, has had 
unusual opportunity to understand the 
issues between the Hitler regime and the 
Protestant churches of Germany. He 
knows the Protestant leaders and has had 
access to government officials; his contacts 
with Germany have extended over many 
years; and he sees the problem from the 
inside as a former leader of organized 
church cooperation. His information is 
up to date, bringing us, in fact, up to late 
in December last. This volume is the 
January selection of the Religious Book 
Club. 

Dr. Macfarland believes that the ma- 
jority of German churchmen support 
Hitler, and explains this as due to their 
dread of communism. We all know, how- 
ever, that a large body of Protestant as 
well as Catholic sentiment is hostile to the 
autocracy headed by Hitler, and there is, of 
course, little in this to surprise those who 
know that Protestantism, on the one hand, 
has disposed men to question external au- 
thority over man’s soul, and that Catholi- 
cism, on the other, is always jealous of 
state control over the Church. 

Dr. Macfarland traces for us the main 
direction of the events which led to Muel- 
ler’s election as national bishop, and brings 
out clearly how the Nazi organization con- 
tributed to that result, securing (as it 
believed) a unified church as a bulwark of 
the unified state. The officers of the new 
German church are, Dr. Macfarland finds, 
“of the go-getter type, strongly inclined to 
the idea of selling Christianity to the 
people—at a price sometimes. The old- 
time dignity of German churchmen is often 
missing, and under the new regime there is 
the appearance of more executive manage- 
ment and machinery than of old. The ad- 
ministration is evidently hampered by the 
completeness in the change of officials, the 
newer ones being less informed, especially 
regarding relationship with world move- 
ments.” It was, apparently, disconcerting 
to Dr. Macfarland that “‘one of the higher 
officials had evidently never heard of our 
American Federal Council.” 

In the author’s interview with Adolf 
Hitler, the substance of which is given to 
the reader, Dr. Macfarland asked what 
would be the attitude of the State if the 
Church should take action at cross pur- 
poses with the State, “barring treason or 
disloyalty’’—the phrase is one that surely 
needs definition before Hitler’s answer is 
valuable. What Hitler said was, in effect: 
“The State and the People are one and the 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House, 


x 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


same body. The German Church and the 
People are practically the same body. 
Therefore there could be no issue between 
Church and State. The Church, as such, 
has nothing to do with political affairs. 
On the other hand, the State has nothing 
to do with the faith or inner organization 
of the Church.’ Apparently Hitler re- 
strained those over-zealous Nazis who be- 
lieved that the State should dictate to the 
Church on matters of faith, ritual, and 
polity. If the evangelical pastors opposed 
the policy of the Reich on church matters, 
their offence was really, Hitler said, an 
ecclesiastical one and the church people 
“will undoubtedly make clear their own 
influence by leveling the difference of 
opinion.”’ The duty of the government, 
Hitler added, is ‘‘to cooperate in the solu- 
tion of such conflicts.” Some of the ques- 
tions relating to future developments Hit- 
ler had evidently not thought through. 

For Hitler’s treatment of the Jew Mac- 
farland has, of course, no apology. He 
quotes Hitler’s words, from ‘‘My Struggle,” 
words which raise the fundamental ques- 
tion never answered in this book, whether 
Hitler knows what religion, at any rate 
the Christian religion, realiy is: ‘“By fight- 
ing against the Jews I am doing the Lord’s 
work.” Macfarland hopes Hitler may yet 
acknowledge his injustice and the deep 
wrong he has done his own nation. But 
he quotes caretully prepared statements 
given him by doctors of theology (whom he 
regards as sincere men) in which a Jesuiti- 
cal skill in evasion is displayed. We see 
talents trained in the service of Christian- 
ity devoted to the support of the “‘Aryan’”’ 
policy of Hitler. 

The book before us‘is a real contribution 
to the understanding of a tangled situation 
fraught with grave danger to Christian in- 
stitutions in Germany. The author’s own 
comments are interesting but necessarily 
tentative, and the value of the book lies 
rather in the assembly ot facts and docu- 
mentary evidence. For the short period 
the author was in Germany making the 
investigations here recorded, the result is 
surprisingly valuable. 

Joh Dee oar 


* * 


Galsworthy’s Last Novel 


One More River. By John Galsworthy. 
(Scribners. $2.50.) » 
The last of the Forsyte novels, this is al- 

so Galsworthy’s last work. Some people 

might dismiss it with the comment that it 
is concerned almost entirely with a divorce 
case, but of course the real question is, who 
was divorced and why? In the course of 
answering that question Mr. Galsworthy 
reintroduces us to Dinny and Clare Char- 
well, who in the course of the story become 
very real persons, Corven (a brute), to the 
irrepressible Aunt Em and other members 


of the Forsyte circle, and goes outside that 
to find Tony Croom, strong in outward re- 
straint but inwardly weak. 

There is in the book a good deal of subtle 
analysis of some of our conventional atti- 
tudes, or, as some would say, there is much 
“social history’ in the book. It is not as 
great writing as the Forsyte Saga, but it 
takes us to the heart of problems many 
people face. In any one who knows Con- 
daford Grange or any one of its many pro- 
totypes the story produces sheer nostalgia. 

he oe 
Tale of Shipwreck 


Bird of Dawning. By John Masefield. 
(Maemillan. $2.50.) 


It isa long time since we have read so viv- 
id a story of sea-tragedy. The experiences 
of a young mate on a clipper ship in the 
China trade, whose vessel was sunk and 
who had to command a lifeboat full of 
sailors, the horrors of thirst, sun, and in- 
cipient mutiny, the almost too miraculous 
denouement and triumph, keep the reader 
excited. There can hardly be any nauti- 
cal terms which are not somewhere used in 
this tale, and usually the action is too rapid 
to permit the reader to consult the glossary 
thoughtfully provided, but usually the 
context suggests a pretty good guess as to 
the meaning of the phrases which to a land- 
lubber look like experiments with ana- 
gram letters! 


ES * 


A Romantic Poem 
The Awakening of Iseult. (Oglethorpe 

University Press. $1.00.) 

A romantic poem, reminiscent of the 
Tennysonian Idylls of the King. The 
writer chooses a dramatic moment in 
the life of Iseult when her love for Tristram 
is awakened and she realizes that he can- 
not claim her tor his wife. 


... “No, it cannot be. 
Some day I will come back, if God so wills. 
Iseult, wilt thou be waiting when I come?”’ 
“Yes, waiting,’ she repeated brokenly. 


She saw a slanting ray of sunlight glint 

Upon his golden head and watched him 
leave 

The room, heard light steps running down 
a stair, 

And then—the echo of a closing door. 


The poem, without being of outstanding 
merit, makes pleasant reading for those to 
whom the age-long romantic story is ever 
dear. 

+ k 

A Western educator takes a firm stand 
against making children bring their lessons 
home from school. Now there’s a chap 
that ought to be elected president of a 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Parents.—Boston Herald. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday Schocl Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


These boys and girls are 


counting on summer 
school 


RESULTS THAT COUNT 


“What influence does all this summer 
school training have in the lives of the 
boys and girls who attend it?” we hear 
folks ask now and then. So we asked 
Miss Powell, the minister and teacher in 
charge of al! the work at Pigeon River, 
North Carolina. Here are’ some of the 
things she told us. 

One of the loyal young men in the 
church there, who has come to be a great 
help in dramatic work among the children, 
and ever dependable when his assistance is 
needed, was rescued from bad companions 
in his earlier days, and drawn to the school 
and its work because he loved to read and 
the school provided him with countless 
books. 

His sister, beginning in the kindergarten 
at three years of age, is now a brilliant 
senior in high school. She has been granted 
extra credit in her high school records be- 
cause of the training she has had in the 
summer school. Another brother is leader 
of the Boy Scouts and newly elected presi- 
dent of the Y. P. C. U. 

A boy who has been living in Miss 
Powell’s home, helping her about the house, 
driving the school car, and doing the hun- 
dred and one things which are always neces- 
sary, has learned much of the way of living 
from this experience. This spring he 
plans to marry, but first he is building his 
own home, near the church and school so 
that he may still serve us. He sets an ex- 
ample to all young men of his acquain- 
tance by having his home before he has his 
bride. 

Countless other stories could be told. 
These are just a few to show us that the 
results of our help in continuing this 
summer school are far reaching. And help 
is still necessary. 


LENTEN WORSHIP SERVICES 


For the worship of Universalist church 
schools during Lent, the seven Sundays be- 
ginning with Feb. 18 and ending with 
Easter, April 1, the G. S. S. A. will mail 
to every superintendent a series of services 
on “Builders of the Church.”” As the name 
implies, the purpose of this series is to ac- 
quaint our church school members with the 
story of the development of the Christian 
Church—its struggles, its mistakes, its suc- 
cesses. Attention will be called to certain 
outstanding personalities in its history. 
At the close of the series the place of the 
church in the world today will be consid- 
ered, a topic which will be particularly 
appropriate at a season when young people 
are thinking about church membership. 
In fact the entire series, limited as it must 
be because presented in so brief a time, is 
nevertheless prepared with the hope that it 
may tie in with Lenten plans in many of 
our churches and help youth, through the 
telescope of history, better to understand 
and appreciate the church of today. 


* x 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION SUNDAY 


From Mrs. George Boorn, wife of the 
minister at Brooklyn, Penn., comes this 
word: 

“We are having a special program on 
Sunday evening to observe Religious Edu- 
cation Day. Mr. Boorn plans to make it 
somewhat of a community service, and has 
extended an invitation to all thepublic 
school teachers as. well as the church 
school officers and teachers. We hope it 
will be a day of learning.” 

Word comes from near and far that our 
schools and churches plan to make the ob- 
servance of this day, and all which it im- 
plies, the beginning of a new era in their 
church experience. We hope it may prove 
that in every instance. 


INDIRECT MISSIONARY EDU- 
CATION 


Many teachers find it difficult to cor- 
relate missionary education with the 
courses they are teaching. They often 
feel that they must concentrate on the 
course of study and hesitate to let the 
pupils “get away from the subject.” The 
teacher who is truly world-minded, how- 
every will use temporary interests, cur- 
rent events, and qusetions that come up in 
class or assembly in a constructive way, 
so that the incidental learning of the pupils 
becomes just as important as the primary 
teaching suggested by the course. 

A sixth grade was studying the history 
of its church. Among the problems dis- 
cussed were the different types of treat- 
ment given the Indians by the early set- 
tlers and the results; land rights; slavery; 
the condition of the Negro during the Civil 


War and today. The story of Lincoln 
led to a discussion of war—whether it was 
ever right to settle disputes in that way; 
better ways; and the peace program. A 
worship service on peace resulted in the 
whole department’s learning a Peace Lit- 
any. A contribution of money and gifts 
was sent to a Negro school. The study of 
the work done by the church for different 
foreign groups in the community led to 
some understanding of this problem, and 
to a larger interest in mission stations in 
their various native countries. Thus, 
while the course was primarily a history of 
the church, there was much valuable inci- 
dental learning in the field of missions and 
world peace. 

One primary superintendent read at as- 
sembly a letter from Miss Fox asking for 
materials. This was sent, together with 
a letter written by the children, and the 
result was a real interest in the Philippine 
mission schools. A former teacher in the 
department, now a missionary in China, 
corresponds with the children and pictures 
and gifts are exchanged, their interest thus 
being renewed from time to time. Some 
prejudice toward the Negro was shown 
when a story about Cuba was told; during 
the pre-session periods the teacher used 
pictures and stories of Negro children in 
the South to develop friendliness, and the 
children showed a decided change of atti- 
tude toward the colored children in their 
own community. 

Projects of this kind are of course very 
simple, but enough information can be 
given at the time the children are interested 
to make them worth while, and to indicate 
ways in which the children themselves may 
help. 

This indirect or informal missionary edu- 
cation may be simply a discussion around a 
bulletin board where the teacher has 
posted pictures of a mission hospital or of 
the disarmament conference; it may be a 
series of stories told to correct some un- 
Christian attitude. It is best not to carry 
on a project of this kind too intensively, 
but rather to let it be a foundation on 
which to build; for, after all, it is the atti- 
tudes that children develop that are im- 
portant in world friendship, rather than 
any information we may give them. 
(Charlotte Mary Burnham, in World 
Friendship, published quarterly by the 
Congregational Education Society.) 

* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


For two successive Wednesday evenings 
Miss Andrews has met with the workers 
of the College Avenue Methodist church 
school, Somerville, Mass., for a discussion 
of the principles of teaching and the ob- 
jectives of church school work. This 
school has a membership of 1,200 and a 
teaching staff of 108. 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


LOYALTY SUNDAY 


With the approach of Loyalty Sunday 
one might well ask, “How is the Young 
People’s Christian Union to express its 
loyalty to the Universalist denomina- 
tion?” J think that it can be done best in 
two ways, each of which we shall consider 
very briefly. 

First, the Young People’s Christian 
Union can express its loyalty by building 
its own organization so that it is sound and 
firm. The Union isa part of the denomina- 
tion, and in the strength of its members 
the denomination has a real share. If 
the Union will strive to develop members 
who can take a business-like attitude 
towards things of the church, it will de- 
velop future church members who realize 
that the church is not merely a side issue 
of their lives to be noticed when there is 
nothing else. If the Union will strive to 
develop through its meetings the highest 
ideals towards world problems, then the 
church, in the future, need not be ashamed 
of the attitudes of its members. If the 
Union will strive to have its members de- 
velop attitudes toward social service that 
are founded on facts and not steeped in ro- 
manticism, then the future church can 
take advantage of some of the opportuni- 
ties which have been neglected in the past. 
In other words, if the educational program 
of the Union is sound and strong it will de- 
velop members who are worthy of taking a 
place in the denomination and carrying 
out some of the traditions of service which 
have come down through our history. 


And in the second place, if the Union 
members hope to carry out the traditions 
of the denomination, if the young people 
eare to be loyal to the denomination, it 
seems essential that they should know the 
denomination, its history, its ideals, its 
traditions. Therefore a sound expression 
of the loyalty of the young people to the 
denomination would be an announcement 
that they were spending a certain number 
of Sundays considering the history of the 
church. Or better still, with the coopera- 
tion of the minister or some capable per- 
son, they could announce a course of four 
to six lectures, or discussion classes, to 
which adults of the church would be wel- 
come, where this important question would 
be discussed and where lectures or talks 
would be given. With the hope that some 
groups of the Young People’s Christian 
Union would be interested in such an idea 
we are including here a short bibliography 
of books on church history. Some of these 
will be in Public Libraries, some you will 
find in the long unused church library, 
some are in your minister’s library, some 
will perhaps be difficult to find, but even 
if you can secure only one or two and study 
them you will find you have a more ade- 
quate idea of denominational history and 


therefore of the meaning of denominational 
loyalty. 

Bisbee, Frederick A. ““From Good Luck 
to Gloucester: The Book of the Pilgrim- 
age.”” Boston: The Murray Press. 1920. 

Dodge, Henry Nehemiah. ‘‘The Way by 
Which We Came. The Birth of Liberal 
Christianity in. America.’ Boston: Uni- 
versalist Publishing House. 1929. 


Eddy, Richard. ‘History of Universal- 
ism.” Vol. X. The American Church 
History Series. New York: The Christian 
Liberature Company. 1894. 

Fisher, Lewis Beals. ‘‘A Brief History 
of the Universalist Church for Young 
People.’’ Published for the Young People’s 
Christian Union by the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House, Boston. Fourth edition, 
revised, 1913. 

Safford, Oscar F. 
Marvelous Life-Story.”’ 
salist Publishing House. 


“Hosea Ballou: A 
Boston: Univer- 
1889. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


WORLD DAY OF PRAYER 

We know you are keeping in mind the 
date—February 16, 1984. Order material 
early from denominational headquarters. 

eS 
WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT OUR 
KINDERGARTENS? 

We can give you from Ruth Downing 
intimate pictures about the Ohayo and the 
Midori Kindergartens in Tokyo, Japan. 

The Ohayo Kindergarten is under the 
leadership of Mrs. Ike and, Miss Downing 
says, “‘has been a joy during the past year. 
These children, mostly from merchant 
families, are quite free and friendly in 
spirit. Mrs. Ike, coming to believe in the 
value of free, informal instruction for little 
children, has put herself whole-heartedly 
into it, and the children have responded 
wonderfully, sometimes with surprising 
results! 

“The mothers show a fine spirit of co- 
operation and intelligent interest. At 
the mothers’ meetings, we have had talks 
on child health, mental and physical, child 
guidance, diet, etc., with one or two cook- 
ing classes. These mothers like to play, so 
nearly every meeting includes games. I 
think the one they enjoy the most is the 
bean race, where they have the rare 
privilege of watching me struggle with 
beans and chopsticks. However, my side 
has won more than once. (I’ve never told 
them about the practicing I did at home!) 
I am sure, could the Ohio women peep 
in they would feel their money well in- 
vested. 

“The Midori Kindergarten in the Dojin 
house is made up of children of an entirely 
different class from those ot the Ohayo 
Kindergarten. They are the more re- 


strained upper class and until Hara San 


came as head teacher a year and a half ago, 
the kindergarten was a cold and formal 
place. Her efforts, the Patty Hill blocks 
and the dolls received from Rev. Ladie 
Rowlett (who else is going to send some?) 
have worked wonders. Numbers have in- 
creased until we are ‘full up’ and the kin- 
dergarten is standing on its feet financially. 
The mothers, feeling the new friendliness 
of the place and the understanding which 
they and their children receive, are begin- 
ning to come to Hara San with some of 


their problems. Some of them are entering 
Dojin House classes and becoming in- 
terested in the church. Mothers’ meetings 
are a bit more formal here than at Iida- 
machi (where the Ohayo Kindergarten is 
located), but at least the mothers are be- 
ginning to break down their reserve enough 
to have some discussion following talks, and 
to play a bit. 

“Yn both kindergartens the children are 
urged to attend Sunday school and many 
of them do, but one day a week is set aside 
for religious education in the kindergarten 
itself, besides the daily influence of Chris- 
tian living. © World friendship and peace 
are frequent subjects of conversation and 
projects. 

“Both kindergartens have this year 
taken their place in the district groups of 
Christian Kindergartens and the teachers, 
Hara San in particular, have become active 
in this broader sphere.” 

These little intimate glimpses of our 
kindergartens will be very good program 
material for Japan chairmen of local Mis- 
sion Circles. We hope to give the South- 
ern chairmen something to use soon. 

* * 
CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE 
NOTES 


When the Clara Barton Birthplace Com- 
mittee meets, there are always interesting 
things to be discussed and bits of news that 
we know you will enjoy as much as the 
committee members do. Today, Friday, 
Jan. 19, we have just finished our meeting 
and we have learned that soon there is to be 
an exhibit in the Oxford Public Library, 
consisting of the model of the Clara Barton 
Birthplace and snap-shots of scenes in con- 
nection therewith. We are so glad about 
this and think it is excellent publicity. 

Not long ago we had a request from one 
holding high office in the Grange of West- 
field, Mass., for a stone to be placed in the 
rock garden of his estate, and from his wife 
comes their thanks with the paragraph: 
“T like to think that our home and its ap- 
pointments are suggestive of service, and I 
am sure that it is the quality we first think 
of when the name of Clara Barton is 
spoken. I think I shall place this par- 
ticular stone in the key position among my 
stepping stones.” 
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Among Our Churches 
Fred Field Goodsell Speaks 


Dr. Fred Field Goodsell, executive vice- 
president of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, spoke 
Jan. 15 at the Boston Universalist Minis- 
ters’ Meeting, held in the chapel of the 
new headquarters at 16 Beacon St. 

Dr. John Smith Lowe presided and con- 
ducted the devotional meeting, assisted by 
Miss Dorothy MacDonald at the piano. 
Dr. van Schaick, at the request of Dr. 
Lowe, introduced the speaker. Dr. Good- 
sell made a fine impression upon the large 
gathering. Hesaid in part: 

“T suspect that the wording of the sub- 
ject, ‘An Integrated Program for Christian 
Work,’ may make you think that I am an 
ecclesiastic. JI am in no sense an eccle- 
siastic. J am simply a workman in Chris- 
tian service. Dr. van Schaick has referred 
to my life in the Near East. Sometimes 
I say I wish I was back there. Next to 
Constantinople, Boston is an interesting 
city in which to live, but after twenty-three 
years in Asia Minor and especially in Con- 
stantinople we miss the interesting life out 
there. I am not especially interested in 
speaking ot the American Board, but it 
does represent the outreach of our Con- 
gregational and Christian Churches to 
many parts of the world. I want especial- 
ly to speak this morning of three different 
illustrations of the attempt to get an 
integrated Christian movement. In the 
‘Handbook of the Churches’ you will find 
a description of three movements, each 
making a different emphasis. One grows 
out of the Conference on Faith and Order, 
a second out of the Conference on Life and 
Work, and the third out of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council. 

“Tn Lausanne in 1927, after ten years of 
preparation, there was held a conference 
called a World Conference on Faith and 
Order. It was called to study the things in 
which Christians differ as well as the things 
in which they agree. The problems before 
that conference were ‘the nature of the 
church,’ ‘the creeds,’ ‘the sacraments,’ 
etc. It brought together one hundred 
sects which accept the deity of Jesus. 

“We move into a different atmosphere 
when we study the Conference on Life and 
Work. held in Stockholm in 1925. This 
grew out of the work of the World Alliance 
for International Friendship through the 
Churches. It was called, not to deal with 
questions of faith and order, or to promote 
the reunion of Christendom, but to put 
thought on the mind of Christ as related to 
international and race questions. Out of 
it has come another important movement 
quite different from the movement for 
unity through faith and order. 

“T suppose some people do cherish the 
ideal of a completely unified Christian 
world, including the Roman Catholic 
Church, but I confess that this ideal has 


not taken strong hold of me. When you 
come to a program I believe that the pro- 
gram of the World Alliance is much more 
practical. 

“In contrast to both of the others stands 
the International Missionary Council. 
This Council is made up of other councils 
scattered around the world. It has twenty- 
two integral parts. The International Mis- 
sionary Council goes at the question of 
uniting Christians in the work in the world 
along lines sharply in contrast with the 
work of the Conference on Faith and Order, 
and the Conference on Life and Work. 

“The Foreign Missionary Conference of 
North America, which has had forty-one 
annual meetings, is only one of the twenty- 
two councils which make up the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council. There are 
eighty-three foreign mission boards in our 
North American Conference, only eight 
or ten having an income of $500,000 a year. 
Others have incomes much smaller. 

“T like to think of the International Mis- 
sionary Council as concerned with a very 
great objective. Let us get at it this way. 
What is the modern missionary in a foreign 


land to do? Is he to heal the diseases of 
the people? Is he to educate all the il- 
literates? Is he to serve this or that or 


other questions of social concern? I think 
now of the young men in Salem and 
Philadelphia who went as missionaries in 
1812. They went out to save souls. The 
modern missionary is no less interested in 
saving souls, but he has a different ap- 
proach. We state the approach which we 
would like to make in days like these, as 
follows: We would like to help start in 
every country around the world a Christian 
movement. That may sound somewhat 
mechanical but it has in it all the depths of 
Christian insight and Christian devotion. 

“If we could put into South America, or 
Africa, or Asia, a genuine, alert, active 
Christian movement that would touch and 
quicken all parts of their social order, we 
should come near realizing our ideal. 

“Of course in an integrated Christian 
movement we want to bring the forces to- 
gether. I am thinking of a famous man 
who came to me the other day and said, 
‘I wish that the American Board could 
take the lead in putting through a resolu- 
tion at Oberlin, starting a movement for 
the complete union of the Congregational 
and Methodist Churches.’ I don’t know 
how far such a movement would go. I 
don’t know whether it would even get to 
first base. But that kind of thing is in 
the air. There will be some startling 
changes in. the alignment of Christian 
churches in North America in the next 
ten years. 

“Now, what do I mean by a Christian 
movement in every country of the world? 
There are five ways in which I test it: 1. 


Is there a sizable group in the country? 
2. Is there a body of trained leaders? 
3. Is there provision for training leaders? 
4, Are there institutions that are actually 
carrying on the work of the Kingdom of 
God? 5. Is there freedom for growth? 

“An interesting illustration of what I 
mean is found in the Church of Christ in 
China. To be sure it represents only a 
third of the 400,000 Chinese Christians. 
But sixteen denominations have united in 
this church. 

“To a greater extent the same thing is 
true in Japan. In India most remarkable 
things are going on. For example, there is 
that South India United Church, where 
Wesleyans, Anglicans, Congregationalists, 
Methodists, Presbyterians have united. 

“KE. Stanley Jones, the other day, chal- 
lenged representatives of all churches to 
bring themselves up to date in thinking of 
our Christian movement. The outreach of 
our mission activities is transforming 
the life of every country. Instead of 
widely separated missionary units, we have 
districts, where nobody is far away. The 
great elements of separation today are 
tariff regulations and passport rules. I 
don’t know how anybody can erect a bar- 
rier today against new ideas and new in- 
ventions. In the modern missionary we 
are not out to force religion down unwilling 
throats, but we are there to invite people 
to come together and join us in a work for 
the nobler things of life.”’ 

In closing Dr. Goodsell discussed the 
laymen’s committee report, and the book, 
“Re-thinking Missions.”’ He expressed 
regret at the controversy that had been 
aroused over the first four chapters of the 
book. He stated that the American Board 
was squarely behind the report, and that 
in the long run great good would come out 
of it. 

Those present were: Rev. Seth R. 
Brooks, Rev. Frederic A. Mooney, Dr. 
John 8. Lowe, Rev. Otto S. Raspe, Dr. 
John van Schaick, Rev. Harold I. Merrill, 
Rev. C. H. Emmons, Rev. W. W. Locke, 
Rev. C. Leslie Curtice, Mr. J. Wayne 
Haskell, Dr. S. G. Ayres, Rev. Donald M. 
Lester, Dr. Roger F. Etz, Rev. Crawford O. 
Smith, Dr. Flint M. Bissell, Rev. R. R. 
Hadley, Rev. Hendrik Vossema, Rey. 
George W. Colson, Dr. Frank W. Merrick, 
Rev. Clarence L. Eaton, Mrs. Mary I. 
Chamberlain, Miss Clapp, Miss Harriet 
G. Yates, Dr. Leroy W. Coons, Rev. Les- 
lie C. Nichols, Rev. Payson Miller, and 
Alvar W. Polk. 

An interesting meeting of the ministers 
was held at Tufts College Jan. 8. Dr. 
Lowe and Mr. Nichols presided. Dr. Lob- 
dell led the devotional service. The 
speaker, Professor Cole, discussed the ques- 
tionnaire inspired by the address of Dean 
Skinner at the last State Convention. Mr. 
Carritt, Mr. Lester and Dean Skinner took 
part in the discussion. 
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Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Lee S. McCollester gave a series of 
seminar lectures on ‘‘The Way of Faith of 
the Religious Liberal’? at Chapel Hill, 
N.C., during the week of January 14 to 21. 
On the 21st he supplied the pulpit of the 
Presbyterian church. Chapel Hill is the 
site of the North Carolina State University 
and many from the faculty and students 
are interested in liberal religion. 


In Friendship, N. Y., Dec. 30, 1933, 
Rev. Otis F. Alvord married Mr. Harold A. 
Willman of Ithaca, N. Y., and Miss Louise 
E. Alvord of Friendship. The bride is a 
great granddaughter of Rev. Francis M. 
Alvord, for sixty years an ordained minis- 
ter of the Universalist Church, fifty years of 
which were spent in Friendship. She is also 
a grand niece of the officiating clergyman. 


Rev. R. E. Griffith of Deland, Florida, 
has been appointed field organizer for 
Florida of the American Humane Educa- 
tional Society, dealing with kindness to 
animals. 


Rey. Albert Hammatt and Mr. H. A. 
Holland, pastor and chairman of the 
Second Church in Springfield, Mass., made 
such an earnest fight against the licensing 
of a liquor store near the church that the 
license was denied. 


Owing to illness, Rev. C. J. Cowing of 
Gloucester, Mass., is taking a short vaca- 
tion from his pulpit and pastoral cares. 
Dr. Coons, Superintendent, preached in 
Gloucester on Jan. 21, and Mr. George H. 
Wood of Tufts College will preach on 
Jan. 28. 

Susan Jane and Mary Warren, daughters 
of Rev. and Mrs. Robert Merrill Bartlett 
of the Congregational church in Long- 
meadow, Mass., have issued beautiful cards 
announcing the birth of their brother, 
Robert Hill Bartlett, Jan. 14. 


Miss Georgia B. Green, chairman of the 
Public Relations Committee of the Cin- 
cinnati Business Women’s Club, and 
treasurer of the Concinnati Universalist 
church, has issued a call for the celebra- 
tion in all churches of National Business 
Women’s Week March 11, with ‘“Con- 
fidence” the subject of the sermons. 


Rev. Hendrik Vossema, pastor of All 
Souls Universalist Church, East Boston, 
has announced a series of five sermons in 
January and February, on the Five Prin- 
ciples of Universalism. The church cele- 
brated its ninety-fifth anniversary Jan. 
21, and had an anniversary dinner on 
Jan. 24. 


California 

Oakland.—Rev. Bernard C. Ruggles, 
pastor. We celebrated the eighteenth an- 
niversary of the founding of the church on 
Jan. 7 and welcomed seven new members 
into the church. 19838 was a great test to 
the courage, faith and tenacity of the or- 
ganization, but the discipline had its re- 
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and Interests 


sults in a more united and firmly knit fel- 
lowship. December was made a full 
month of spiritual Christmas. The first 
three Sundays the pastor lighted Christ- 
mas candles in our souls. The Candle of 
the Lord, the Candle of Human Kindness 
and the Candle of Christhood. On Christ- 
mas Sunday for the third consecutive 
year the service was ‘‘The Christmas Over- 
ture’’—-a trilogy written by the minister. 
Assisted by two university students of 
dramatic gifts, who belong to the church, 
the service made a profound impression. 
Another unique service, Dec. 30, used vo- 
cal and instrumental interpolations in the 
sermon theme, and with background of soft 
music for the spoken parts, Mr. Ruggles 
gave “The Bells of Sweet Memories.”’ The 
sermon thus presented closed with a song 
fitting the theme, written by Mrs. Ruggles 
and sung to the tune, “‘The Bells of St. 
Mary’s.” 


Indiana 


Indianapolis.—Rev. E. J. Unruh, pastor. 
This church has begun the fiftieth year of 
the present organization. On Sunday, 
Jan. 7, the fiftieth annual parish meeting 
was held in connection with the church 
servicesandadinner. The program started 
in the church school, where Superintendent 
Schlaegel reviewed the early history of the 
school. The worship service following in- 
cluded musical numbers by Mr. Harry 
O’Leary, basso, and Mrs. Oscar F. Vogt, 
organist. Rev. E. J. Unruh, the pastor, 
spoke on “Beginning Again,” urging the 
need of looking forward. Seventy-four 
were present at the services. As the people 
entered the dining room they were greeted 
with a large cake glowing with fifty lighted 
candles, in the center of a large circle of 
tables spread with good things to eat. 
At the afternoon gathering Charles Hansen, 
blind organ master and long time friend of 
our church, played the opening numbers. 
Vocal selections were given by Mrs. Jessie 
Langlias, soprano, Miss Ruth Schlaegel, 
soprano, and Mr. Harry O’Leary, basso. 
A brief business session followed. Reports 
from organizations were heard along with 
short histories. The house committee re- 
ported the raising of special funds to repair 
the south wall of the church where the 
stucco had fallen, new down-spouts and the 
overhauling of the primary department. 
The treasurer reported a greater deficit 
than usual. The following officers were 
elected: Moderator, Oscar F. Vogt; clerk, 
Miss Virginia Shewmaker; treasurer, Claud 
Noel; trustee for three years, Charles 
Cherdron. Following the business session 
the Young People’s Christian Union gave 
two scenes from “‘A Pageant of Universal- 
ism,” as arranged by Rev. Carl Olson. All 
present during the day were asked to regis- 
ter on a golden page inserted in the church 
register. Plans for the rest of the year 
include a memorial service, cronies’ day, 
founders’ day, leading up to our Golden 
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Jubilee Celebration and Home-coming in 
September, when we begin our financial 
year. Will anyone having pictures or in- 
formation that will assist us with our mu- 
seum and history of the church please write 
to the moderator, O. F. Vogt, 908 W. 31st 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


New York 

New York, Washington Heights.—Rev. 
Clarence J. Harris, pastor. The annual 
meeting of the church was held Jan. 15. 
It was the largest in years. The following 
officers were elected: President, Arthur S. 
McDaniel; secretary, Harry W. Congdon; 
treasurer, Stuart A. Ryder. Valuable re- 
cruits to our official board include Mrs. 
M. Mell, Mrs. G. H. Lipman, Mrs. M. 
Schleichkorn, Joseph Hubert and Landon 
Ryder. Other officers include Clarence J. 
Harris, Jr., Rev. M. H. J. Hess, Miss Eliza- 
beth Robertson, Tio Schluter, and Frank 
Bettinger. An “Alumni Association’’ 
was organized, consisting of young men 
who have grown up in the church and in 
most cases are unable to take active part 
in the boys’ work. The work among boys 
and girls started by the minister fourteen 
years ago goes on with its old time vigor. 
In addition to the group in the church, a 
large body of boys in the Woodlawn section 
is active, including a Red Cross Division 
of girls and young women. A special body 
is active at West 115th St., among the 
boys and young men unable to come to the 
Heights. The minister reported in general 
for the fifteen years of his work, saying 
the shifting of population had meant that 
we had had three or four new congrega- 
tions. Deaths occurring during that period 
number twenty-two, marriages twenty-two, 
baptisms of children twenty-six. On Feb. 
4 the church will have a dual celebration. 
It will be the fifteenth anniversary of the 
installation of the minister, and will bring 
together the representatives of young 
people’s societies, Universalist and Uni- 
tarian, throughout the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict. The celebration, which is ‘‘Youth’s 
Sunday,” begins at 4 p.m. Luncheon at 
6, and special choral anniversary service 
at 7, participated in by various ministers 
and workers, including the vested choir. 
The Unitarian Laymen’s League generous- 
ly supplied the church with service books 
and also new hymn books. 

a * 
EAST BOSTON CELEBRATES 

Ninety-five years ago the East Boston 
Universalist Church was started. Rev. 
Hendrik Vossema, the pastor, arranged a 
beautiful anniversary service for Sunday, 
Jan. 21, and the parish held a successful 
anniversary dinner, Wednesday, Jan. 24. 

Rev. William F. Dusseault of East Bos- 
ton was the principal speaker at the Sun- 
day service. Ordained in 1883, Mr. Dus- 
seault has seen service as chaplain in three 
wars, Spanish-American, Mexican Border 
and the World War. An easy, eloquent 
speaker, he has been much sought after as 
an “occasional speaker.’” His anniversary 
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address dealt with the importance of 
character and conduct. ‘“Universalists 
have won all of their theological battles,” 
he declared. ‘‘We take some pleasure in 
reflecting upon this. But we have moved 
on to a position where we see that we are 
tested not by metaphysical subtleties but 
by our contribution to life.” He held the 
close attention of the large congregation. 
As former pastor, he was given an en- 
thusiastic welcome after the service. 

Rey. Hendrik Vossema conducted the 
service effectively. The music, led by Earl 
Dolphin at the organ, was beautiful and 
appropriate, and both Mr. Pendleton and 
Mr. Dolphin rendered solos effectively. 
Dr. John van Schaick was the closing 
speaker. His subject was ‘‘The Test of 
the Years.’”’ He referred to the new furni- 
ture for the primary department of the 
church school as showing that the parish 
had learned in ninety-five years where to 
put the major emphasis. Mr. Vossema 
summed it all up in a powerful little closing 
address. 

Between seventy-five and eighty-five 
people were present. 

* OX 


NEW HAMPSHIRE MINISTERS 
(Continued from page 98) 
tion of closer cooperation and fellowship. 

After adjournment the company sat 
down together to loaded tables, served by 
our Concord Mission Circle, whose inval- 
uable cooperation was largely contributory 
to the success of the meeting. 

It was not a large gathering, and the 
presence of the women rendered it doubly 
enjoyable. There is an advantage with the 
smaller group. There is no formality, we 
are grouped closely together, there is a 
feeling of intimacy, each can speak freely 
what is uppermost in his mind; and in the 
final gathering at the table there is the 
family feeling, and a spirit of friendliness 
and good fellowship. 

Asa M. Bradley. 


* * 


ORDINATION OF GEORGE LAPOINT 


George Melvin Lapoint was ordained to 
the Christian ministry and installed as 
minister of the First Universalist Church of 
Norway, Me., at services held Thursday 
evening, Jan. 18. Both the General Su- 
perintendent, Dr. Etz, and the State Su- 
perintendent, Rev. Wm. D. Veazie, were 
present and took part in the services. 
The Universalist men’s chorus and the 
Universalist women’s chorus each gave 
beautiful anthems, and Miss Marion Has- 
kell played Wagner’s “O Thou Sublime 
Sweet Evening Star,” from Tannhauser. 

Mr. Harry M. Carey gave the invoca- 
tion, Rev. B. B. Gibbs read the scripture 
lesson, Dr. Roger F. Etz preached the ser- 
mon and charged the parish. Rev. W. D. 
Veazie took the ordination vow and gave 
the right hand of fellowship and charge to 
the minister, and Rev. Thayer B. Fisher 
offered the prayer of ordination. Mr. La- 
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point, in accordance with ancient custom, 
pronounced the benediction. 

The attendance was good and the services 
were most enjoyable. 

Mr. Lapoint was graduated from the 
School of Religion in Tufts College in 
June, 1933. His home is in Lowell, Mass. 

* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Prof. George P. Hedley is a member of 
the faculty of the Harttord Theological 
Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 

Rev. Frederick William Smith is a 
Unitarian clergyman, until recently settled 
at Newburgh, N. Y. 

Dr. Frank Oliver Hall is minister of the 
Church of the Divine Paternity, New York 
City. 

Dr. Walter H. Macpherson is minister 
of the Universalist church in Joliet, Ill. 

Dr. Herbert E. Benton is minister of the 
Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Augustus P. Reecord is minister of 
the Unitarian-Universalist church in De- 
troit, Mich. 

Dr. Effie McCollum Jones is minister of 
the Universalist church in Webster City, 
lowa. 

Rey. R. S. Kellerman is a Universalist 
minister living in Blanchester, Ohio. 

F. Alden Shaw is a layman in the First 
Unitarian Church, Detroit, Mich., and is 
headmaster of the Detroit Country Day 
School. 

Elizabeth Anne West is a junior in 
Southern Illinois State Teachers’ College, 
Carbondale, Ill. 

Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge is minister of 
the Unitarian church in Dedham, Mass. 

ok ok 


IN MEMORY OF STONE DEAVOURS* 
J. Mitchell Pilcher 


Stone Deavours was born at Iuka, Tisho- 
mingo County, Miss., on Dec. 10, 1867, 
the son of John and Adeline Katharine 
(Moore) Deavours. He attended the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi and in June, 1892, 
graduated ‘‘with the degree of LL. B. and 
special distinction.” He opened a law 
office in Paulding, Miss., where he formerly 
taught in the public schools. 

He began his public career, however, 
when he was barely of age: on August 28, 
1889, he married Mary Elizabeth Clayton 
of Jasper County, Miss. The man who 
rears a family that serves its generation 
is in many respects a public servant, and 
from his twenty-second year we date the 
judge’s public career. We are prone to at- 
tribute success to a man in public affairs 
only when he is elected and re-elected to 
public office, But may we not attribute 
our friend’s success to other circum- 
stances, such as the election to parenthood? 
He was the happy father of five daughters 
and two sons. Seven times elected to 


*From a discourse delivered in the Home 
Church (Universalist), near Laurel, Miss., 
Sunday, Nov. 12, 1983. 
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fatherhood in a happy Christian house- 
hold! 

In 1901 he removed to Laurel and served 
by appointment as Chancery Judge in his 
district for oneterm. .. . 

When the Democratic National Conven- 
tion was convened in 1924, he clearly fore- 
saw the course of events and clearly pre- 
dicted the results of the proposed financial 
NOMS 6 6 < 

Not only was he a wise man, he was a 
courageous man. And that is a character- 
istic, too, that is essential in the man who 
is to be a leader of men. He had the 
courage to assume responsibility. He 
shirked no duty. But he had more than 
wisdom and courage. He loved the people 
whom he would lead and serve. They 
trusted him because they knew that he 
trusted them. And in building upon the 
affections of the people he built upon the 
only sure foundation. 

Upon this foundation rested the massive 
structure of his career as school teacher, 
lawyer and jurist, Democratic National 
Convention delegate and Democratic Na- 
tional Committeeman, member and presi- 
dent of the Mississippi Bar Association, 
member of fraternal organizations, trus- 
tee of the Mississippi Department of Ar- 
chives and History, and Dean of the 
School of Law of the University of Missis- 
sippi. 

Last summer, riding with Judge Dea- 
vours from a religious meeting near Laurel 
on Sunday night, he said to me some things 
which I now reveal for the first time be- 
cause it is appropriate now that I reveal 
them. He expressed his belief in the Gospel 
as a reasonable faith and the final harmony 
of all souls with God. At the service at 
the Home Church he subscribed to our 
statement of belief by repeating it with 
USie. oe 
Some of his friends who shared his lib- 
eral views were of the opinion that these 
views barred him from the governorship 
and a seat in the United States Senate. 
We know that he stood for Christian pa- 
triotism irrespective of political spoils. He 
declined these official rewards. He could 
have been governor of Mississippi, but 
refused it. He could have been a senator 
in the United States Senate, but declined 
it. He remained plain Judge Deavours. 
He demonstrated that it is possible to toil 
for principles which he thought to be 
right, simply because they were right. 


Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 

WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 4,45 
p.m. every Tuesday. Connecticut Universalist Con- 
vention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 .a.m.every Sunday. Rev. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 
WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday. 


The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universal 
ist). 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12 m. 
Rey. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
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and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters. 1200 kilocycles. 
RE 


OFFICIAL CALL 


The forty-fifth annual Convention of the Con- 
necticut Young People’s Christian Union is to be 
held at the Church of the Messiah in New Haven, 
Saturday and Sunday, April 14 and 15, 1934. 

Lovina J. Treadwell, Secretary. 
ok 
MURRAY GROVE FAIR-—AUG. 


To the Friends of Murray Grove: 
Yhis year, more than ever, we shall need your aid. 
Any donation of money or any article that may 
be sold, will be gratefully received. Dressed dolls 
and handkerchiefs will be featured at a special table. 
(Mrs. Robert) Elizabeth M. Tipton, 
Chairman of the Fair Committee. 
Until July 10, 7026 Limekiln Pike, Philadelphia, 
Pa. After July 10, Murray Grove House, Forked 
River, New Jersey. 


17-18, 1924 


CONNECTICUT FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of transfer granted to Rev. Douglas H. Rob- 
bins to Massachusetts. 
Accepted on letter of transfer, Rev. Harold H. 
Niles from the General Convention. 
Clifford D. Newton, Secretary. 


Obituary 


Charles Searles Gross 


Charles S. Gross, retired funeral director, widely 
known in Auburn, New York, business and fraternal 
circles, died at his home there Dec. 23. He was born 
in New Gloucester, Maine, educated there, moved to 
Auburn and entered the milling business, and later 
engaged in the undertaking business, retiring in 1925. 

Mr. Gross united with the Auburn Universalist 
ehurch April 21, 1878, and served several terms as a 
trustee. He never lost interest in church matters 
even though prevented by ill health from attending 
services. He was the donor of the handsome oak 
settee which adorns the church vestibule. He was a 
33d degree Mason, a life member of Auburn Lodge 
431 F. & A. M., David’s Chapter, King Hiram Coun- 
cil, Salem Towne Commandery, all of Auburn, and 
Damscus Temple, A. A. O. N. M.S. of Rochester. 

He is survived by a daughter, Ella Cook Gross, and 
a brother, who lives in Riverside, Ill. 

The funeral services on Dec. 27 were conducted 
by Rev. Plato T. Jones. 
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Miss Florence Coe 


Miss Florence Coe of North Olmsted, Ohio, died at 
Cedar Crest. Sanitarium Sunday morning, Jan. 7. 

Florence Coe was born in North Olmsted, Ohio, 
April 10, 1855, the second child of a family of four 
children. The oldest brother, Mr. Ashur M. Coe, 
survives her. Miss Coe was a member of the Uni- 
versalist church and a faithful attendant at its ser- 
vices as long as her health permitted. She made her 
home with her brother, who also is unmarried, keep- 
ing house for him until her failing health made it 
necessary for her to relinquish these duties. She 
was associated with her brother, Ashur Coe, in build- 
jig the parish house for the Universalist church of 
North Olmsted, and also in many generous gifts of 
property to the Ohio Universalist Convention. 

The funeral was conducted from her home in North 
Olmsted, with her pastor, Rev. Lewis R. Lowry, of- 
ficiating. Mr. J. P. Mead of the Ohio Universalist 
Convention said a few words on behalf of the Con- 
vention in appreciation of the fine spirit of Mr. and 
Miss Coe. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass, 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo-ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Pperintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President, 


A for reference! 
4 for inspiration! 
Call, or write 
for catalog 
Massachusetts 
Bible Society 
ficld St. Boston 
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B OO Kk &» by Johannes 


(John van Schaick, Jr.) 
1921 The Little Corner Never Conquered. Price $1.50. 
1923 Cruising Around a Changing World. 

1926 Cruising Cross Country. (Out of Print). 

1928 Nature Cruisings. Price $2.50. 

1930 The Little Hill Farm. Price $1.00. 

1933 Love That Never Failed. Price $1.00. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street and 176 Newbury Street, Boston 


VAPAPAPAPAY: 7-4 PAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAR 


(Out of Print.) 


To Leader Subscribers $1.00. 
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Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President | 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gr: nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Dean Academy i 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass, 
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Crackling 


“What caused the rumpus at their 
house?” 

“She asked him to bring home some- 
thing to give as bridge prizes at her club 
and save her a trip down-town, and he 
brought home a couple of cook-books.’”’— 
Sam Hill in the Cincinnati Enquirer. 

x OX 

“Tt’s been a long and tiring journey,” 
said an Englishman to a Scotsman, as the 
London-Aberdeen express neared its des- 
tination. 

“Aye,” agreed the Scotsman, ‘‘an’ so 
it ought to be for the money.”—Watch- 
man-Examiner. 

* * 
In days of old when knights were bold 

And barons held their sway, 

They took their orders from their wives, 

Just as men do today. 

Pathfinder. 
Kk O* 

“Why did you tell Joe you married me 
because I’m such a wonderful cook? I 
can’t boil a potato.” 

“But I had to give some excuse.” —R. C. 
in the Springfield Union. 

* * 


Superstition is what makes a man liable 
to be run over by a truck while he is out in 
the road trying to see the new moon over 
his right shoulder.— Philander Johnson in 
the Washington Star. 

* * 

Water rights have been obtained. 
Braddock run passes through the property 
and it was trom this stream that the once 
famous brand of whisky was made.— 
Philadelphia paper. 

* * 

Policeman: ‘‘Excuse me, si, but if 
you’re the ‘pale-faced gentleman who looks 
like a lop-eared rabbit,’ I was to tell you 
that your wife’s gone home on the 33 bus.” 
Tit-Bits. 

ok * 

“An old fowl was recently discovered to . 
have two hearts.”— News item. 

Sounds like the bridge-partner I had 
last week.—Smith’s Weekly (Australia). 

k O* 

“What could be more hazardous than 
leaping from an air-plane with only a 
parachute to save you?” asks a writer. 
Leaping without one.—Opinion. 

* ok 

Will trade fire, life, automobile insurance 
for anything can use. Want lady with 
automobile.—Riverside (Calif.) Enterprise. 

* * 

Customer: “So this is your last house?”’ 

Estate Agent: “Yes; last if not leased.”’ 
—H xchange. 

* * 

“Get my broker, Miss Jones.” 

“Yes, sir, stock or pawn?”—Everybody’s 
Weekly. 

pr 

Restaurant Version: One man’s meat is 

another man’s croquette.—Hufaula Tribune. 
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Antiphonal 
Readings... 


ee TT 


/” Free Worship ci visu 


A Book for Private as well as Public Use 


A Gift for 
THAT SHUT-IN FRIEND 


ror Selections which present the Mintage 
of the Aspirations and Spiritual 
Wisdom of the Ages 


An Index of 250 different themes makes 
easy the selection of reading 
to fit the mood 


Splendid for 


Personal Meditation and Refreshment 


Beautiful Binding Extra Large Type 
‘Price $1.00 each 
In lots of 25, 90 cents 50 or more, 75 cents 


MAAR 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street and 176 Newbury Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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